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By way of introduction, I want to suggest that the relation of 
the building of the railways of the United States to the settle 
ment of the West is a profitable field for research. Ever since 
the appearance of Professor Frederick J. Turner’s epoch-mak 
ing essay on ‘*The Significance of the Frontier in American 
History,’’ students have been devoting themselves to the study 
of the settlement of the West, but have strangely neglected the 
most important factor controlling the westward movement in 
its later years. It is common to think of the population as 
drawing the railroads but it is quite as true that the railroads 
in their turn drew the population. 

There were four stages in the building of the American rail 
roads: first, from the Atlantic seaboard to the Ohio River and 
the Great Lakes; second, from the Ohio and the Lakes to the 
Mississippi ; third, from the Mississippi to the Missouri, and 
fourth, from the Missouri to the Pacific. Everyone knows that 
the building of each stage was conditioned by rivalry among 
terminals: Savannah, Charleston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, and Portland on the Atlantie Coast; Pitts 
burgh, Wheeling, and Cincinnati on the Ohio; Buffalo, Erie, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, and Milwaukee on the Great 
Lakes; Vicksburg, Memphis, St. Louis, Alton, Hannibal, Quincy, 
Rock Island, Clinton, Dubuque, Prairie du Chien, La Crosse, and 
St. Paul on the Mississippi; Kansas City, Leavenworth, St. 
Joseph, Council Bluffs, and Sioux City on the Missouri; and San 


1 President’s address read at the eighteenth annual meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, held in Detroit April 30, 1925 
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Diego, San Francisco, Humboldt Bay, the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, and Puget Sound on the Pacific. There has been, however, 
no careful study and presentation of these contending forces. 
The ten years from 1847 to the crisis of 1857 were a period of 
railroad mania. While statesmen and the newspapers were 
quarreling about slavery, the ‘‘practical men’’ were working for 
federal land grants and state subsidies and were building the 
railroads that settled the West, and, by binding her to the East, 
determined in so large a degree the outcome of the Civil War. 
The western states were building roads which they hoped would 
form links in the great chain that must sometime span the con- 
tinent and the eastern and southern states were building roads 
to connect with them. We have learned that we lave written 
the history of slavery too large and the history of the westward 
movement too small, but we have vet to learn that we must de- 
velop the history of the railroads as the controlling factor in 
that movement. We need something like a railroad interpreta- 
tion of Ameriean history... In the development of such an 
interpretation no fact will prove more striking than the extent to 
which the repeal of the Missouri Compromise by the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act was controlled by railroad considerations. 
Stephen A. Douglas’ paramount interest was in the develop- 
ment of the West and in railroads as the principal means of its 
development. When he was a member of the Illinois legisla- 
ture in 1836 he took the first step toward building the railroads 
of Illinois. It is somewhat difficult now to realize that it was 
originally supposed that railroads would be used only to con- 
nect waterways. Douglas introduced a resolution proposing 
two railroads: first, the Illinois Central from the terminus 
of the proposed Illinois and Michigan Canal on the Illinois 
River at LaSalle to the mouth of the Ohio River at Cairo, and 
second, the Northern Cross from the Mississippi River at Quiney 
to the terminus of the proposed Wabash and Erie Canal at 
Terre Haute. The first railroad in Illinois,* from Meredocia on 
the Illinois River through Jacksonville, where Douglas then 


2 Considerable progress has been made in this direction in the widely scattered 
papers by Professor R. 8. Cotterill of the University of Louisville. 

3W. K. Ackerman, Early Illinois Railroads, (Fergus Historical Series, No. 23, 
Chicago, 1884), 23-25, 99-107. 
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lived, to Springfield, was a partial fulfillment of the second pro 
posal. Douglas thus originated the movement for building rail 
roads in Illinois. When he went to Congress he tried to get 
federal land grants to build the Illinois Central and to complete 
the Northern Cross. 

The first steps toward the organization of Nebraska and the 
building of a Pacific railroad grew out of the Oregon controver 
sy with Great Britain. In 1844, William Wilkins, secretary of 
war, proposed the organization of Nebraska as a preliminary to 
the extension of military posts to Oregon, and Douglas, then in 
his first term in the House, responded to the suggestion by the 
introduction of two bills, one for the organization of Nebraska 
and the other for the establishment of such posts as might be 
needed for the protection of the overland emigration. No action 
was taken on either bill but it is worthy of note that the first 
step toward the organization of Nebraska was taken by the man 
who accomplished it ten years later. 

Coincident with the original proposal to organize Nebraska 
came the first step toward the building of a Pacific railway in 
the presentation of Asa Whitney’s first memorial, asking the 
grant of a strip of land sixty miles wide to enable him to build 
a railroad from Lake Michigan to the mouth of the Columbia. 
In the memorial the eastern terminus was to be at or above 
Milwaukee, the principal reason being that the public land in 
that region had not yet been taken up. Connection with the 
East was to be made by crossing Lake Michigan and connecting 
with the Michigan Central to Detroit. No action was taken on 
the memorial at this session of Congress. Before a railroad 
could be built to the Pacific, it was necessary that the territory 
through which it was to pass be organized, in order to provide 
for the settlement of the country and protection and business 
for the road. 

During the ensuing recess Whitney bombarded members of 
Congress with cireular letters and addresses in behalf of his 
project. To these appeals Douglas replied in an open ‘‘ Letter 

to A. Whitney,’’ dated at Quiney, IIL, October 15, 1845, 
and printed as an eight-page pamphlet.‘ In this pamphlet 

4I have been able to locate but two copies of this pamphlet. The first was lent 
to me by the well-known collector and bibliographer, Henry R. Wagner of Berkeley, 
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Douglas criticized Whitney’s route, taking the ground that the 
railroads from the East should converge at Chicago and that 
the western road should begin at Chicago and proceed west from 
there to the Pacific, preferably to the Bay of San Francisco, in 
California, ‘‘if that country could be annexed in time,’’ and that 
any transcontinental road that should depend on crossing Lake 
Michigan, as one of the links in the chain, would be closed by 
ice four months in the year. He then criticized Whitney’s plan, 
on the ground that it conferred too much land and too much 
power upon one man, and proposed a plan of his own. Douglas’ 
plan was to organize the region from the Missouri River to the 
Rocky Mountains as the territory of Nebraska, as he had pro- 
posed at the last session of Congress, to organize the whole 
region from the Mountains to the Pacifie as the territory of 
Oregon, to grant to these territories alternate sections of public 
land for the purpose of building a railroad to the Pacific, and to 
make the same grants to the border states for the purpose of 
building roads connecting with it. Thus from the very begin- 
ning of the discussion of a transcontinental railroad Douglas 
fixed his mind on the building of the road from Chicago to the 
Pacific and united the building of the road with the organiza- 
tion of the territory. Counting both houses, there were in this 
Congress 284 members and Douglas was the only one of them 
whose interest in Whitney’s proposal was sufficient to prompt 
him to publish a pamphlet in comment upon it. 

But why did not Douglas immediately introduce his plan in 
Congress? The answer is to be found in the fact that at the 
sueceeding session Senator Breese of Illinois became Whitney’s 
champion, introduced his second memorial, and secured from the 
legislature of Illinois a resolution approving Whitney’s plan 
and instructing her senators and representatives to support it. 
Douglas’ hands were tied, therefore, and the settlement of the 
Oregon controversy with Great Britain removed the immediate 
pressure under which the agitation for a Pacifie railway and for 
the organization of Nebraska had begun. 

In 1847 Douglas was elected to the United States Senate 
and transferred his residence from Quiney to Chicago. In the 


Cal., who kindly allowed me to copy it for publication. Later a copy was sent to 
me by Douglas’ grandson, Martin F. Douglas, of Greensboro, N. C. 
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summer of this year a river and harbor convention was held in 
Chicago. The convention passed easily from a consideration of 
waterways to a discussion of a transcontinental railway. Re 
garding railways a circular printed in Jan. 1848 said: 

‘“‘The Buffalo and Mississippi road’’ has been surveyed ‘‘via 
Chicago to the mouth of Rock River with the expectation that 
it will be continued across the Mississippi to Council Bluffs on 
the Missouri. This [road] has many influential advocates and 
friends; among others Hon. Elisha Whittlesey of Ohio and Hon. 
S. A. Douglas of the U.S. Senate, who are sanguine that they will 
be able to obtain for it a donation of lands from Congress.’’* So 
much of the road as lay between La Salle and Rock Island was 
chartered by the state of Illinois at this time. 

In 1848 both Missouri and Iowa began an agitation for federal 
land grants for railroads between the Mississippi and the Mis 
souri. Willard P. Hall of St. Joseph, Mo. introduced in the 
House a bill for a railroad from Hannibal to St. Joseph and 
Atchison introduced it in the Senate. <A bill for a railroad from 
Davenport, opposite Rock Island, to Council Bluffs was intro 
duced in the House by Lefiler of lowa and in the Senate by 
Douglas, there being as yet, on account of a deadlock in the state 
legislature, no senator from lowa. Meantime Douglas intro 
duced a bill for the organization of Nebraska. No action was 
taken upon any of these bills at this session but at the next 
session the Missouri bill passed the Senate. Douglas had re 
introduced his Nebraska bill but did not press it when the Mis 
souri grant failed in the House. 

The Mexican War materially changed the transcontinental 
railway situation. Before the war the northern route had been 
the only route then within the territory of the United States but 
with the acquisition of New Mexico and California the way was 
open to a southern route. For many years the South had been 
holding commercial conventions for the purpose of devising 
means to rehabilitate her failing fortunes. One of the favorite 
means proposed for this purpose was to open railroad communi 


5 Reprinted in John S. Wright, Chicago: Past, Pre t «¢ Fut ( 
1868), 23. 
6W. W. Davis, ‘‘Ante-Bellum Southern Commercial Conventions,’’ in Alaban 


Historical Society, Transactions, V, 153-202. 
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cation with the West in order to bring her commerce to the 
southern seaboard. Originally it was hoped to connect Charles- 
ton with the Ohio River at Cincinnati, in accordance with the 
plan of Robert Y. Hayne, but, when this plan was defeated by 
the rivalry of Kentucky terminals, attention turned to a plan 
for tapping the trade of the lower Mississippi. One line of 
railroad ran from Charleston through Augusta to Atlanta and 
another from Savannah through Macon to Atlanta. From At- 
lanta it was planned to run the railroad north to Chattanooga 
and thence west to Memphis on the Mississippi. An alternative 
route turned south from Atlanta to Montgomery and thence west 
to Vicksburg on the Mississippi. In the event of the suecess 
of the latter route a direct road would be built from Macon to 
Montgomery in the interest of Savannah.’ At the Memphis 
Convention in 1845 General Gadsden, at that time president of 
the South Carolina Railroad, proposed a Pacifie railway west 
from Memphis through Arkansas and Texas to the Pacifie, and 
repeated the recommendation in February, 1846, in the annual 
report that he made as president to the directors of the South 
Carolina Railroad.‘ 

During the negotiation of the Treaty of Guadalupe, Buchanan 
instructed Trist to secure the thirty-second parallel as a bound- 
ary ‘‘since Major Emory represents the necessity of being able 
at some points to run the railroad south of the Gila River.’’® 
Not being able to secure the thirty-second parallel but having to 
accept the Gila River instead, Trist secured a provision in the 
treaty to the effect that should it prove advantageous to run the 
road south of the river, Mexico would agree to its construction. 
The rush to California following the discovery of gold made the 
need of a transcontinental railroad greater than ever before. 


7 On early southern roailroads see U. B. Phillips, History of Transportation in the 
Eastern Cotton Belt to 1860 (New York, 1908); T. D. Jervey, Robert Y. Hayne and 
His Times (New York, 1909) and The Railroad, the Conqueror (Columbia, 8. C., 
1913); R. S. Cotterill, ‘‘Southern Railroads and Western Trade,’’ in Mississippi 
Valley Hist. Rev., III, 427-41, and ‘‘ The Beginnings of Railroads in the Southwest,’’ 
id., VIII, 318-26. 

8 De Bow’s Commercial Review I, 27-33; III, 485. On the Memphis Convention 
of 1845 see St. George L. Sioussat, ‘‘ Memphis as a Gateway to the West,’’ in Tenn- 
essee Hist. Mag., III, 1-28, 77-115. 

® J. B. Moore (ed.), The Works of James Buchanan (Philadelphia, 1908-11), VII, 
361-66, 368. 
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Two railroad conventions were held in 1849, one at Mempbis, 
in the interest of the southern route, and the other at St. Louis 
in the interest of a central or northern route. The people ot 
(Chicago asked Douglas to represent them at the St. Louis Con 
vention. Before consenting to do so he called a mass meeting. 
In his speech *® he reviewed his pamphlet of 1845, proposing a 
road from Chicago to Council Bluffs and thence by South Pass 
to San Francisco, and declared that he had been estopped from 
prosecuting this project by the instructions of the Illinois legis 
lature to support Whitney’s plan and route. If the people of 
Chicago considered that he was bound by these instructions he 
told them that he could not represent them, but if they would sup 
port him in repudiating them, and in favoring the route that 
would best serve the interests of Chicago, he would cheerfully do 
so. The outcome could not be doubtful and Douglas’ resolutions 
favoring a road from Council Bluffs by way of South Pass to the 
Pacifie with land grants to the states for connecting roads from 
Council Bluffs to Chieago, St. Louis, and either to the mouth of 
the Ohio or to Memphis were carried by acclamation. 

The St. Louis Convention assembled October 15, 1849. Doug 
las was made president of the Convention. At its first session 
Benton delivered an address in favor of his central route to the 
Pacific with the eastern terminal at St. Louis. Douglas replied 
at a mass meeting in the evening in a speech in favor of the 
South Pass route. The newspaper comments on Douglas’ ad 
vocacy of a particular route were so caustic that he resigned 
the presidency of the Convention the next morning, declaring 
that he would not stay in the chair if he had been put there to be 
muzzled. The Convention ultimately declared in general terms 
in favor of ‘‘a grand trunk railroad with branches to St. Louis, 
Memphis, and Chicago.’’*t When the memorial was presented 

10 Chicago Daily Journal, Oct. 12, 1849 (file in the Newberry Library 

11 Correspondence in Chicago Daily Journal, Oct. 20-25; Proceedings of the Na 
tional Railroad Convention . . . im... St.Louis . . . 849 (St. Louis, 
1850); R. 8S. Cotterill, ‘‘ National Railroad Convention at St. Louis 1849,’’ in Mis 
sourt Hist. Rev., XII, 203-15. 


It is difficult. to make out precisely what Douglas said that gave offense. The 
Missouri Republican, October 17, said: ‘‘We shall not add fuel to the fire by 
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repeating his remarks. The New Era of the same date charged that Douglas lam 


pooned the delegations from the southern part of the state and from other southern 
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in the Senate it was tabled on motion of Benton. The Memphis 
Convention declared emphatically for the Gila route and refused 
any alliance with the North.” 

The organization of New Mexico as a part of the Compromise 
of 1850 gave the southern route a great advantage. Unless the 
northern territory could also be organized the chance of secur- 
ing a northern route was lost. In spite of the excitement caused 
by the Compromise of 1850, Douglas secured the passage of the 
Illinois Central Act. By so doing he carried out his plan for 
building railroads by the aid of federal land grants and secured 
the first grant made for this purpose. In its final form, Douglas 
considerably enlarged the plan for a road from Cairo to La 
Salle that he had projected in 1836. In the first place the road 
was extended from La Salle to the lead mines of Galena and, 
at the last minute, in order to secure the support of the Iowa 
delegation, the road was extended through Galena to Dubuque, 
where Senator Jones lived. In the second place a branch road 


was provided from Centralia to Chicago in order to provide for 


Chicago and the eastern capitalists interested in her railroads. 
And, finally, Douglas secured the support of the South by add- 
ing to his bill a grant to the states of Alabama and Mississippi 
for building the Mobile and Ohio from Mobile to the mouth of 
the Ohio River. By so doing he not only secured the passage 
of his own act but secured direct railroad communication be- 
tween Chicago and the Gulf and diverted the Mobile and Ohio 
from St. Louis, which was its original destination."® In 1852 
states. The Daily Union, October 18, says that Douglas resigned the presidency of 
the Convention as the result of insidious attacks of the Republican (files in the 
Jefferson Memorial Library, St. Louis). Cotterill, citing correspondence in the JIli- 
nois State Register, concludes that Douglas rallied Missouri for asking aid in build- 
ing railroads, when she had never built a mile by her own efforts. Violent pro- and 
anti-Benton meetings in St. Louis at this time overshadowed the Railroad Conven- 
tion. 

12 R. S. Cotterill, ‘‘ Memphis Railroad Convention, 1849,’’ in Tennessee Hist. Mag., 
IV, 83-94. 

13 H, G. Brownson, History of the Illinois Central Railroad to 1870 (Urbana, IIL, 
1916), 26-31. The bill had passed the Senate the preceeding session but had failed 
in the House by six votes. To get the bill through the House ‘‘Long John’’ Went- 
worth of Chicago made a deal with Ashmun of Massachusetts on the tariff. Went- 
worth, Congressional Reminiscences (Fergus Hist. Series, No. 24, Chicago, 
1882), 40-42. The tariff vote was taken Sept. 14, the Illinois delegation for the 
most part refraining from voting. The railroad bill was passed Sept. 17, the 
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Douglas bought seventy aeres ot land in Chicago and thus a lded 
private to publie interest in the development ot the « ity. 

| The second national land grant for railroads was the Missouri 
grant, passed in 1852."° This was the bill that Hall and Atehi 
son had introduced in 1848. Hall had re-introduced the bill in 
the House at the preceding session, and, in the absence of Atehi 
son, Shields of Illinois had introduced it in the Senate. At the 
beginning of this session Hall and Atchison again introduced 
the bill and this time it passed both houses. Ordinarily the land 
bills were not discussed on the tloor but on this oceasion Hall 
made a speech. ‘‘Hannibal and St. Joe,’’ he said, ‘‘are in the 
same latitude as Philadelphia and the capitals of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois. Within two years, when the Northern Cross shall 
have been completed to Quiney twelve miles from Hannibal] all 
of these cities will be connected by rail.’’ The Iowa bill, whieh 
Douglas had introduced in 1848, was presented at this session 
by Senators Jones and Dodge but was not acted on. 

Hall also introduced a bill for the organization of the Terri 
tory of the Platte. Whenever a bill provided for a railroad 
reaching unorganized territory a bill was also introduced for the 
organization of that territory. Hall’s bill was not taken up and 
a month later Douglas introduced a bill for the protection of the 
emigrant route from the Missouri River to Oregon and Cali 
fornia. In diseussion of this bill Borland of Arkansas made it 


Massachusetts de legati mn voting for it wit] one excernt I A grant f 
sota had passed the Senate but Sibley decided not to bring it n the HI] 

e of an unfavorable vote on the Tariff yesterday in the House v 
enraged the advocates of that measure in the northern and 1 e states t 
swear that they will go against any and all grants of land to the West for mak 
roads.’’ Sibley to Ramsey, Sept. 15, 1850, quoted by W. P. S tridge, The 7 
tion of a Typ cal Frontier State (Menasha, Wis., 1919 » o 

The attempt to secure a grant to Tennessee fo 
road failed. The Mobile and Ohio was built to Columbus, Ky., a 
tween Cairo and Columbus was made by ferry until 1872. 

i¢ While this was Douglas’ most valuable holding, it was | 
real estate that he owned. The inventory of his estate lists 
aggregating 3,300 acres. 

15 On these grants see J. B. Sanborn, ‘‘Congressional Grants of Land in A 
Railways,’’ in Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, Ev mics, Polit R 
and History Series, I, 263-392, and L. H. Haney, ‘‘ A Congressional H y of R 
ways in the United States to 1850,’’ id., Economics and Political S Ii I, 
167-273 The data in the text are taken from the ¢ ( 


and House Journals. 
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clear that the principal reason that lowa, Missouri, and Arkan- 
sas wanted the western territory organized was in order that 
they might develop their own states by making them a thorough- 
fare between the East and the West.” 

Early in the next session of Congress Douglas’ bill for the 
protection of the emigrant route was made a special order in the 
Senate. Gwin moved as a substitute a bill authorizing the build- 
ing of a railroad to Fulton, Arkansas, with branches to St. Louis, 
Memphis, and New Orleans. The bill was referred to a special 
committee with Rusk of Texas as chairman. The committee 
reported back a bill leaving the determination of the route to the 
President, after suitable surveys had been made. The bill was 
killed February 22, Douglas insisting with considerable temper 
on a call of the yeas and nays.’ The next day Gwin moved as an 
amendment to the army appropriation bill an appropriation for 
a thorough survey of the various proposed routes under the 
direction of the Secretary of War, coupled with the requirement 
that the reports of the surveys be laid before Congress on the 
first Monday of the following February.’* The reports were 
delayed considerably beyond the date set for them but it could 
not be known in advance that they would be. 

While the Senate was debating the Pacific railroad bill, the 
House passed a bill for the organization of Nebraska. Hall 
had re-introduced his bill for the Territory of the Platte and it 
had been referred to the Committee on Territories. From the 
Committee Richardson reported a substitute bill for the organi- 
zation of Nebraska. In the debate it was clear that railroads 
were the paramount consideration and both Hall and Richard- 
son charged that southern opposition to the organization of 
Nebraska was prompted by a desire to defeat a northern route 
for a Pacific railway. Replying to Howard of Texas, Hall said: 
‘*He wishes to treat with those Indians, to go through that slow 
process and in the meantime all the great objects of this bill 


18 Cong, Globe, 32 Cong., 1 Sess., 1685. 

17 J, P. Davis, The Union Pacific Railway . . . (Chicago, 1894), 44-52. Cong. 
Globe, 32 Cong., 1st and 2d Sessions, passim. Final vote, 2d Session, 775. 

18G, L. Albright, Official Explorations for Pacific Railroads (Berkeley, 1921), 
37. The early part of this study gives a good account of the preliminaries to the 
explorations. 
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will be lost and the emigration to the Paeifie will be driven to 

another portion of the Union from the route that it now follows.’ 

Later in his speech he exclaimed: ‘‘ Everybody is talking about 

a railroad to the Pacifie ocean. In the name of God, how is the 

railroad to be made, if you will never let people live on the lands 
* 


Despite the opposition, the 


through which the road passes! 
bill passed the House by a good majority. Douglas made every 
effort to get it before the Senate but it was laid on the table on 
the last day of the session by a vote of 23 to l7.a majority of 6. 
livers southern vote, except the two trom Missouri, was cast 
against the bill and every northern vote, except four from New 
England and one from New York, was cast for it. It was neces 
sary in the next session to change four votes in the Senate in 
order to secure the organization of Nebraska. 

At this session of Congress the third national land grant for 
railroads was passed, the grant to Arkansas. This act has a 
ver\ eurious history. Sorland had introduced in the Senate 
two bills, one for a road from Fulton to Memphis and the other 
for a road from Fulton to Gaines Landing, opposite Vicksburg. 
Fulton was the eastern terminus of the southern road from San 
Franciseo, proposed by Gwin’s bill, then before Congress. The 
roads to Memphis and Vicksburg were to connect with the 
southern roads running through to Charleston and Savannah. 
Robert W. Johnson of Little Rock, the single member of the 
House from Arkansas, carried in the House a bill for a road 
from Fulton to Cairo by way of Little Rock, with branches east 
from Little Rock to Memphis and west to Fort Smith and the bill 
was rushed through the Senate in Borland’s absence.*? This 
proceeding strongly suggests the clever manipulation of Douglas. 
If the Pacifie road were to be built by the southern route, a 
seemed the more probable at this time, it would be well to con 
neect it with Chicago by way of Cairo and the Illinois Central. 
It was then supposed that but one Pacific railroad would ever be 
needed and that the section securing the first road would have 
the exclusive connection withthe Far West. 

The fourth federal landgrant, the Iowa grant, was not finally 
passed by Congress until 1856. When it came up for final pass 

19 Cong. Globe, 32 Cong., 2 Sess., 560, 562, 563. 

20 Feb. 5, 1853. Id., 32 Cong., 2 Sess., 514-16. 
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age, Senator Jones gave a somewhat intimate glimpse of these 
bills: ‘‘When we came to the Missouri bill,’’ he said, ‘‘my old 
college-mate and class-mate General Atchison, came from 
[the] chair, sir, to me and said ‘George, don’t you kill my bill by 
attaching, or trying to ingraft, your bill on it.’ ‘Well,’ said I, 
‘Davy, I will not do it’ and so [my] proposition was deferred. 
In the case of the Arkansas bill, the same appeal was made to 
me by my friend (Mr. Johnson). When the Arkansas bill came 
up for consideration in this chamber, my noble and distinguished 
friend, now our Minister at Madrid, (Mr. A. C. Dodge) ; 
said to me ‘Colleague, let us amend this bill by adding Iowa to 
Arkansas.’ I said ‘I will not do it. Bob is our good friend, 
and I will not do it.’ ’’* 

It is doubtless the belief at the present time that it was a fore- 
gone conclusion that Chicago was destined to be the railroad 
center of the Middle West but this was very far from being re- 
garded as assured in 1854. Cincinnati was called the Queen 
City of the West. She had obtained railroad connection with 
Lake Erie at Cleveland by way of Springfield in 1845 and by 
way of Columbus in 1851. A railroad was opened by way of 
Pittsburgh to Philadelphia and Baltimore in 1852 and it was 
still hoped that Hayne’s projected road would connect her with 
Charleston and the South. In 1847 a project was matured for 
connecting Cincinnati with St. Louis by a direct line, the Ohio 
and Mississippi.” The road was chartered in Indiana in 1848, 
in Ohio in 1849, and in Illinois in 1851 but was not opened until 
1857 and by that time the future of Chicago was assured. If 
Hall’s plan for a railroad from St. Joseph through Hannibal, 
Springfield, Indianapolis, and Columbus to Philadelphia had 
succeeded, Chicago might have been sidetracked; but insuper- 
able difficulties prevented its completion. The Wabash was pro- 
jected in 1853 from Toledo to Hannibal and St. Louis but con- 
struction was too slow to accomplish its purpose of relegating 
Chicago to the background. When another convention was held 
at Memphis in 1853 in behalf of the southern route to the Pa- 


21 Td., 34 Cong., 1 Sess., 1170. 

22 Geographical, Geological and Statistical Relations of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Railroad (Cincinnati, 1852); Reports and Statistical Documents Pertaining to the 
Ohio and Mississippi Railroad (Cincinnati, 1853). 
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cific, the newspapers of Chicago were alarmed lest Chicago 
should lose the transcontinental line and they clamored daily 
for a northern convention to counteract the Memphis recom 
mendations.** They still feared that the railroads would go by 
Chicago and leave her out of the main line of communication 
between the East and the West. 

But the tide had turned. In 1852 the Michigan Southern and 
the Michigan Central entered Chicago and both gave through 
communication with the East. In the East numerous short lines 
were rapidly merged into trunk lines. In 1853 eleven independ 
ent roads were united to form the New York Central. West of 
Chicago the roads were building with feverish activity. The 
Rock Island and the Galena Union were opened to the Mississip 
pi in 1854. The Alton, the Burlington, and the Dixon Air Line 
followed in quick succession.** The success of these roads de 
pended on their becoming links in the transcontinental railway, 
and in order that Chicago might be the terminus of that railway 
Nebraska had to be organized. 

When the Thirty-third Congress met for its first session in 
December, 1853 the stage was set for the building of the Pacific 
railroad by the southern route. President Pierce had appointed 
Jefferson Davis secretary of war and he quickly aequired a 
controlling influence in the administration. Davis’ first care 
was to organize and dispatch the exploring expeditions that had 
been authorized at the last session of Congress. He next se 
cured the appointment of General James Gadsden, former presi 
dent of the South Carolina Railroad and one of the foremost pro- 
moters of the southern route for the Pacific railroad, as minister 
to Mexico. The chief objects of Gadsden’s mission were to se 
cure relief for the United States from liability, assumed by the 
treaty of Guadalupe, for Indian depredations on the frontier and 
to secure from Mexico sufficient territory south of the Gila River 
for the building of a railroad to the Pacifie by that route. It 


23 Chicago Democratic Press, June 7, 1853, et seq. 


24 Annual Reviews of the Business of Chicago, Nos. 1-7 (Chicago, 1852-58 
William Bross, The Railroads, History and Commerce of Chicago (2d ed. Chieago, 
1854) gives map of railroads converging in Chicago. Statement of the Condition 


and Prospects of the Chicago § Rock Island Railroad Company (New York, 1852 
gives a map five feet long showing through communications from Boston and New 
York by way of Chicago and Rock Island to Council Bluffs. 
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was confidently expected that the treaty could be secured in 
time for Congress to authorize the road. This expectation was 
realized and the treaty was signed December 30.” In the sum- 
mer of 1853, in a speech in Philadelphia, Davis had advoeated 
building the road under the war power and by the southern 
route. In his first annual message, President Pierce strongly 
urged the building of the road and expressed the hope ‘‘that 
partial, if not full reports of the surveys ordered will be re- 
ceived in time for transmission to the two houses of Congress 
on or before the first Monday in February, as required by the 
act of appropriation.’’ If the plan for building the railroad by 
the southern route was to be blocked there was not a moment to 
lose, and not a moment was lost.” On the first day of the session 
Dodge of lowa gave notice of his intention to introduce a bill 
for the organization of Nebraska and on Deeember 14 he intro- 
duced the bill in the exact form in which it had passed the House 
at the preceeding session and had been defeated in the Senate by 
only six votes. The storm raised by the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
made it impossible to secure any Pacifie railway legislation at 
this session. 

It is a part of the anti-slavery propaganda of the time, re- 
peated by most of the historians ever since, that Nebraska was 
divided into the two territories of Kansas and Nebraska in 
order that one of them might be slave. It was made perfectly 
clear at the time that the division was due to railroad consider- 
ations and was made at the request of a free state. In intro- 
ducing the substitute bill Douglas said: 

“Upon consulting with the delegates from Iowa I find that they think 
that their local interests, as well as the interests of the Territory require 
that the Territory of Nebraska should be divided into two Territories. 

So far as I have been able to consult the Missouri delegation, 
they are of the same opinion.”’ 

23 P. N. Garber, The Gadsden Treaty (Philadelphia, 1923), 81-82, 104. Ratifica- 
tion was delayed by a complication of causes until April 25, 1854. Much of the 


opposition ostensibly based on the extension of slave territory was really opposition 
to a southern route for a Pacifie railway. 


26 No stone was left unturned. Through some influence there was attached to the 
Congressional, Directory for this session a large map of North America, on which 
had been engraved the proposed routes for the Pacific railway and a great circle 
with its center in Chicago. 
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Two days later Dodge, in discussing the bill, said: 

‘‘Originally I favored the organization of one territory but represen- 
tations from our constituents, and a more critical examination of the 
subject, — having an eye to the systems of internal improvement which 
must be adopted by the people of Nebraska and Kansas to develop their 
resources — satisfied my colleague [Mr. Jones], who was a member of 
the committee who reported this bill, and myself that the great interests 
of the whole country and especially of our State demanded two terri 
tories, otherwise the seat of government and leading thoroughfares must 
have fallen south of Iowa.’’ 
As Professor Allen Johnson puts it: ‘‘One territory meant aid 
to the central route; two territories meant an equal chance for 
both northern and central routes. As the representative of 
Chicago interests, Douglas was not blind to these consider 
ations.’’ ° 

Having organized Nebraska, Douglas was ready for the Pa 
cific railroad. At the next session of Congress, January 9, 1855, 
he introduced his railroad bill in the Senate and it was referred 
to a select committee and reported back on January 15. The 
bill provided for three roads: one west from Texas, another west 
from Missouri or lowa, and a third west from Minnesota. With- 
in the limits designated the location of the roads was left to the 
contractors.”® The day after the bill was reported back to the 
Senate, Dunbar of Louisiana moved in the House to substitute 
it for a bill pending there. Two days later John G. Davis of 
Indiana moved to amend by substituting a single road west from 
Iowa or Missouri, and in this form the bill was passed; but some 
question arising as to pairs, Benton rallied the opposition and 
the bill, upon reconsideration, was lost by a single vote. In the 
Senate, Guyer of Missouri opposed the bill on the ground that 
the eastern interests would choose the lowa terminal, since they 
would furnish the capital and already owned the lowa roads. 
Nevertheless, Douglas carried the bill through the Senate (Feb 
ruary 19) but it was not again taken up in the House. The sub 
stitution of this bill in the House and the restriction to a single 
road look very much like a prearranged plan. Had the bill 

27 Cong. Globe, 33 Cong., 1 Sess., 221, 223, App., 382. 

28 Stephen A. Douglas (New York, 1908), 239. 


29 Cong. Globe, 33 Cong., 2 Sess., passim. Summary of debate in Davis, loc. cit., 
61-65. 
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passed the House there is little doubt that Douglas could have 
-arried it in the Senate. Thus, by a single vote in the House, 
Douglas missed accomplishing the purpose for which he had 
organized Nebraska. While he failed by the narrowest possible 
margin to attain his object he nevertheless blocked the building 
of the southern road, which was upon the eve of accomplishment. 
Incidentally, he blocked the project for the absorption of Mexico, 
which Jefferson Davis intended should follow the building of the 
southern road,’ and he very possibly saved California to the 
Union, since a southern road, built before the war, might have 
carried that state into the Confederacy. February 27 Davis 
made a report summarizing the results of the exploring expedi- 
tions and recommending the Gila route. The increasing sec- 
tional bitterness resulting from the Kansas struggle and the 
Dred Seott decision made it thereafter impossible to agree on 
the building of any road. 

The only serious objection to the theory that Douglas was 
controlled by railway considerations in the organization of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska is found in the fact that he never gave that 
motive, when hard pressed, as he afterward was, to defend his 
course. The explanation of this fact is to be found in the pe- 
euliar difficulty of his position both in his own state and in the 
Union. His private interests and the interests of the people 
of northern Illinois were bound up in the development of Chica- 
go. Southern Illinois was tributary to St. Louis and its in- 
terests demanded a St. Louis terminal. If he favored a Chicago 
terminal, he sacrificed the interests of the people of southern 
Illinois and laid himself open to the charge of favoring his own 
private interests. If he favored a St. Louis terminal, he sacri- 
ficed his private interests and the interests of the people of 
northern Illinois. He could not openly favor either a Chicago 
or a St. Louis terminal without losing the support of one section 
or the other of his state. His position was similar in the Union. 
He remained a candidate for the presidency until his final nomi- 
nation and defeat. If at any time he had explained that the act 
which had been generally accepted as a concession to the South 
was in reality intended to sacrifice southern to northern railway 


30W. E. Dodd, Jefferson Davis (Philadelphia, 1907), 161. 
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interests, he would instantly have lost all southern support. Hle 
was thus barred by the circumstances of his position from mak 
ing a frank statement of his controlling motive in the organiza 
tion of Kansas and Nebraska. 

Douglas’ purpose in organizing Kansas and Nebraska was 
well known to his intimate friends. Probably his most intimate 
friend was James W. Sheahan, the editor of his newspaper 
organ, the Chicago Times, and the author of the campaign Life 
of Douglas that was laid upon the desk of every member of the 
Charleston Convention when that body assembled. After 
Douglas’ death, Mr. Sheahan was invited to deliver a memorial 
address, at the old University of Chicago, which Douglas lad 


founded, and in that address, delivered on July 3, 1861, he said: 


‘*In 1850, the compromise bills of that year . . . were passed. 
California had been aequired, and a road to the Pacific was indispensable. 
In 1854, the immense tract of territory now known as Nebraska and 
Kansas was closed by law to emigration and to travel. Like a huge 
block, it barred the natural pathway to the Pacific. The South was 
pressing a railroad from Memphis, and southwesterly across the conti 
nent. Mr. Douglas wanted a fair chance to have that railroad lead 
from the north, where it could find communication through Chicago to 
the Atlantic. Our railroads had already reached the Mississippi, and 
others were projected, extending to the Missouri. He wanted Nebraska 
and Kansas opened, and the country made free to the enterprise of the 
north, . . . That was the motive for organizing these territories — a 
motive having its origin in the desire to benefit the whole nation and 
especially to give the Northwest a fair opportunity to compete for the 
commerce of the great east. . . . As the corner-stone of this Uni 
versity was laid under a malediction upon the Nebraska bill and its 
living author, I have thought it not inappropriate that in burying the 
illustrious dead beneath its monumental towers, a record of the motive 
should be placed where posterity may find that and the malediction 
together.’’ 

It would seem that Douglas’ motive was suspected by his 
opponents, who charged that he had raised the issue of slavery 
to divert attention from his railway plans. A letter to the 


1J. W. Sheahan, Eulogy on Stephen A. Douglas (Chicago, 1861), 16, 18 This 
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address, except for some unimportant paragraphs, was reprinted as Steph A 
Douglas, an Eulogy (Fergus Hist. Series, No. 15, Chicago, 1881 p ges 


quoted occur on pp. 204, 206 of the reprint. 
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National Intelligencer, attributed to Edward Bates of St. Louis, 
who was, of course, greatly interested in a St. Louis terminal, 
reads as follows: 

‘*T have sometimes been so uncharitable as to suspect that the sensitive 
Negro question, the agitation of which had been quieted by the Compro- 
mise legislation of 1850, condemned by the platforms of both parties in 
1852, and denounced by the respectable press all over the nation, was 
thrust upon the first Congress under Mr. Pierce for the purpose of 
smothering what was indubitably the great question of the day, and 
escaping the supposed peril of deciding upon the really grand and 
necessary proposition of a national railroad from the Mississippi Valley 
to the Pacifie Ocean. Whether or not it was designed for that end, it 
has certainly produced the effect.’’ ** 

In a very famous speech, referring to the Dred Scott case, 
Lineoln once said that ‘*When we see a lot of framed timbers, 
different portions of which we know to have been gotten out at 
different times and places and by different workmen — Stephen, 
Franklin, Roger and James for instance —and we see these 
timbers joined together, and see they exactly make the frame 
of a house or a mill, —in such a case we find it impossible not 
to believe that Stephen and: Franklin and Roger and James all 
understood one another from the beginning, and all worked upon 
a common plan drawn up from the beginning.’?’ When we know 
that Douglas introduced a bill for the organization of Nebraska 
in 1844, and that in 1845 he drew up a detailed plan for the 
organization of Oregon and Nebraska and for a federal grant 
of land to them for the construction of a railroad from the Mis- 
souri to the Pacific and for a grant of land to Iowa and Missouri 
for the construction of roads connecting with this Pacifie rail- 
road; when we see that Hall and Atchison worked for years to 
secure grants of land to Missouri for one connecting road and 
that Douglas and Jones and Dodge worked for years to secure 
grants to Iowa for another connecting road; when we see that 
these roads could not succeed unless the territory of Nebraska 
were organized and a Pacifie railroad built through it, and that 


82 Statement of Facts and a Few Suggestions in Review of Political Action in 
Missouri, 1856, p. 77, quoted by E. L. Craik, ‘‘Southern Interest in Territorial Kan- 
sas,’’ in Kansas Hist. Soc., Collections XV, 369. The slavery issue was not so 
much forced by Douglas as forced upon him. If Nebraska was to be organized the 
issue could not be avoided. 
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this organization could not be postponed lest another road should 
be built to the south which would render all their labors vain 
and useless; when we see that Douglas and Hall and Dodge and 
Atchison worked together to organize this territory and that 
they divided it into two parts in order that the Missouri road 
might have one part and the lowa road might have the other, 
the conclusion is irresistible that these projects originating 
together and carried out together step by step during a long 
period of years were a fulfillment of the specific plan which we 
know that Douglas formulated in the beginning. 

But now come the historians and tell us that the purpose for 
which Douglas organized the territory west of the Missouri in 
1854 was quite different from the purpose for which he had 
proposed to organize it in 1845 and had been trying to organize 
it since 1848. I have wearied you with much detail but in no 
other way could I make it clear that the organization of Kansas 
and Nebraska was the outcome of a project that Douglas had 
formulated nine years before and for six years had been actively 
promoting. Not feeling very strongly on the subject of slavery 
and believing sincerely that it was not likely to invade this 
region, he was willing even to repeal the Missouri Compromise 
in order to accomplish the great purpose of his life. 

The best answer to the charge that Douglas repealed the 
Missouri Compromise to win southern support for the presi- 
dency is found in the fact that he did not originally intend to 
repeal it but merely to limit it to the territorial period. If the 
bill had been a bid for southern support for the presidency, 
Douglas would have proposed repeal in the first place. His 
evident purpose was to raise just enough doubt as to the status 
of slavery in the new territory to win the few votes that were 
needed to secure its organization but his hand was unexpectedly 
forced by Dixon and he was compelled reluctantly to consent to 
the total repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 

There is a saying: ‘‘You cannot see the mountain near.”’ 
There is point in the proverb but it is equally true that you 
‘annot see anything else when you are near the mountain. Our 
fathers were so near the mountain of slavery that they did not 
realize the importance of the great movement of population of 
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which they were a part and of the building of the railways, which 
was its controlling factor. Our generation has been making 
history out of partisan diatribes of the past. It is time to take 


account of the forces that made for nationality and union as 
well as those that made for sectionalism and separation. 














PROJECTS FOR COLONIZATION IN THE SOUTH, 
1684-1732 


By Verner W. Crane 


The half-century before the founding of Georgia has seemed 
to mark a complete hiatus in the process of English coloniza 
tion in North America. No new provinces were planted, and 
meanwhile most of the familiar motives for founding colonies 
had lost their force. In England the fires of religious and po 
litical controversy had burned out. That England was over 
populated was no longer the belief of publicists and statesmen. 
Hopes of riches from great landed estates in America had been 
dashed; towards existing proprieties, moreover, government 
was hostile. The continental areas now available for new 
provinces lay exactly within the zones, northern and southern, of 
international competition; and imperial rivalry, though later to 
promote, for a time served to check the fruition of colonial 
schemes. 

But this was peculiarly an age of projects, and colonial en 
terprises were frequently mooted. The history of these schemes 
is something more than a curious record of failure. It reveals a 
definite transition from the seventeenth-century era of coloniza 
tion to that of the eighteenth century, with the westward move 
ment as the new setting. Most of the current proposals for 
colonies had reference to that debatable land, south and west of 
the Savannah River, which was included within the overlapping 
claims of England, France, and Spain — the earliest theater of 
the great contest for the West. Against this background the 
founding of Georgia emerges, not as an isolated episode, but 
as the culmination of repeated efforts to oceupy, in face of the 
Spanish and especially the French, an important frontier of 
empire. 

The first endeavor of this sort—aside from the fleeting 
project in 1682 for a Florida proprietorship ‘— appears to have 


1 Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1681-1685, pp. 2 
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been the short-lived Scots settlement planted by Lord Cardross 
at Stuart’s Town, Port Royal, in 1684. Intended as an asylum 
for Covenanters, it thus belongs to a notable category of seven 

teenth-century enterprises. And the fate of Stuart’s Town - 

extinguished in a Spanish raid of 1686 — has furnished a strik 

ing prologue for the drama of Darien. In border history the 
episode had a significance of its own. The Cardross colony was, 
of course, a more flagrant intrusion into Florida than the Ash- 
ley River settlement of 1670, which the Spanish had attempted, 
feebly, to overthrow. Moreover, there is evidence that Card 
ross expected to take up another county south of the Savannah 
River,’ and so to expand his settlement into the ancient Spanish 
mission province of Guale. To facilitate such an advance it 
happened opportunely that in 1684 Guale was abandoned by its 
most powerful Indians, the Yamasee, whose revolt and migra- 
tion to South Carolina led shortly to the disruption of the Guale 
missions.* (Thus was begun, on this frontier, the long process 
of disintegration of Spanish authority in North America, before 
the advance of the Anglo-Americans!) But other circumstances 
prevented the Scots from pressing their advantage. At home 
their backers had been hopelessly compromised in the Rye- 
House plot. In Carolina bitter disputes developed with the 
authorities at Ashley River,’ so that Stuart’s Town was left 
exposed to Spanish attack. Underlying the untimely quarrel 
over the claims of the Scots to independent jurisdiction was the 
effort of Cardross to monopolize the expanding inland Indian 
trade with the Creeks and other western tribes by way of the 
Savannah River. The Carolinians were determined then, as well 
as later against Virginia and Georgia, to maintain control of a 
trade which was their chief source of wealth, and which was be- 

2 The fullest narrative of the Cardross colony is in G. F. Insh, Scottish Colonial 
Schemes, 1620-1686 (Glasgow, 1922), chap. vi. 

3 Letters, Illustrative of Public Affairs in Scotland, Addressed by Contemporary 
Statesmen to George, Earl of Aberdeen, Lord High Chancellor of Scotland, 
MDCLXXXI-MDCLXXXIV. Edited by John Dunn (Printed for the Spalding Club, 
1851), 58. See also Public Record Office, Colonial Office Papers (hereafter cited as 
C. 0.) 5:287, p. 139. 

4A. G. Barcia, Ensayo Cronolégico para la Historia General de la Florida (Mad- 
rid, 1723), 287. C. O., 5:287, pp. 136, 142. 

5C. O., 5:287. Folios 136-41. 
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coming the essential instrument of English expansion in the 
South. 

While the Charles Town traders, in the last decade of the cen 
tury, were threading the forests of the Gulf plains, opening 
trade with tribes as distant as the Mississippi “— and so estab 
lishing a southern Indian frontier against the French as well as 
the Spanish — there was revived in England a project for the 
colonization of that great area which links the age of Charles I 
with the new era of Anglo-French conflict for commercial and 
colonial supremacy. 

Dr. Daniel Coxe was an English physician with an uncritical 
taste for tales of travel, and a persistent ambition to found vast 
western provinces in America.” Already a Jersey proprietor, 
in 1690 he sought in vain the favor of the Lords of Trade for a 
grant of an enormous area stretching westward to the South 
Seas from Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New York." Sometime 
later Coxe got possession of the old Heath patent of 1629 to the 
region between 31° and 36°. Arranging to settle a French Prot 
estant colony on a tract west of Apalache Bay, in 1698 Coxe sent 
out two vessels on his well-known exploring expedition of the 
Gulf. But news of his plans had hastened the rival French ex 
pedition under Iberville. Louisana was established to fore 
stall the English advance, and Captain Bond was turned back 
from the mouth of the Mississippi. 

Meanwhile, before the Board of Trade, Coxe had supported 
his claims and those of England by the recital of some undoubted 
Virginian and Carolinian exploits in western exploration, and 
by other more dubious tales. Reverting to his proposal of 1690 
he asked that a northern tract be added; and when it appeared 
that Caroldna did not include the Gulf coast, he petitioned for a 
further southward extension! Coxe’s scheme was to trans- 
form his propriety into a great stock-company, to be incorpor 
ated as the Florida Company. Among the objects proposed, be 

6 V. W. Crane, ‘‘The Southern Frontier in Queen Anne’s War,’’ American His 
torical Review, XXIV, 381-82. 

7G. D. Seull, ‘‘ Biographical Notice of Dr. Daniel Coxe, of London,’’ Pennsyl 
vania Magazine of History and Biography, VII, 317-26. 

® Cal. of State Papers, Col., 1689-1692, pp. 251, 761. 


® Board of Trade Journals, October to December, 1699, passim. Cal. of State 
Papers, Col., 1699, pp. 517, 522, 527-28, 531, 572 
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sides the usual pretense of converting the Indians, was the re- 


lief of indigent debtors.’® Coxe’s title was held valid by the 
meanwhile, he had apparently reached an 
agreement with the Carolina Proprietors upon a mutual bound- 
ary at the Altamaha River. Although the Board of Trade seems 
to have been impressed by his plea that the French should be 
checked in the West, they raised a number of objections, on the 
score of the difficulty of defending an English colony on the Gulf, 


1 


Attorney-General ;' 


inconvenience in enforcing the Acts of Trade, suspicions of 
stock-jobbing, ete. The scheme was referred without reecom- 
mendation to the Crown, as involving considerations of state.” 
Later, Coxe’s son asserted that aid was promised by William 
I1Il, which his death and the ensuing war prevented. In 1719 
Coxe revived his claims. Again he was heard by the Board of 
Trade, which was seeking substantiation, from any quarter, of 
the English title to the West, to use in approaching boundary 
discussions at Paris.** It was at this time that Coxe proposed 
that an agreement be sought with the French on the basis of the 
acceptance of the Mississippi River as the Anglo-French bound- 
ary inthe West. In 1722, after an attempt, characteristic of the 
time, to transform Carolana into a ‘‘bubble,’’** the younger 
Coxe made literary salvage of his father’s memorials in that 
curiosity of the literature of colonial promotion — famous for 
its plan of intercolonial union — A Description of the English 
Province of Carolana. 

In America, Queen Anne’s War had stimulated an aggressive 
imperialism which now furnished a noteworthy impulse towards 
colonization. On the southern frontier partisan warfare led to 
the ravaging of the Florida missions, and to attacks upon the In- 
dian bulwarks of Louisiana which fell just short of the complete 
destruction of the new French colony. In the minds of the 
provincial leaders the goal was defined as the control of the 

10 Bodleian Library, Rawlinson Mss., A, 305, f.2. 

11 Cal. of State Papers, Col., 1699, p. 57 
12 Ibid., 578-80. 

13 C, O., 391:117, pp. 105-7. British Museum Add. Mss., 15903, f. 116. Board of 
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lower Mississippi, and hence of the Indian trade of the vast 
interior.’® 

A leader in these expansionist efforts, and a striking type of 
the imperialist produced by the American frontier, was the first 
provincial Indian agent of South Carolina, Thomas Nairne. At 
the climax of the English offensive in the South, in 1708, Nairne 
sent home a memorial to serve as information when peace was 
made, ‘‘that the English American Empire may not be unreason 
ably Crampt up.”’ 


‘© Confidently asserting the claims of Eng 


land to the whole region traversed by the Carolina traders, he 
urged that only South Carolina could check French expansion 
in the West. Among other expedients to strengthen the south 
ern frontier he discussed colonization. If England could spare 
colonists, it would be best to settle the immediate borders of 


South Carolina. But if new provinces were designed east of the 
Mississippi, he urged that one be planted on Florida neck, with 
the Apalachee country, lately conquered, as the seat of govern 
ment. Another possibility was to settle in force a little way 
west of the Mississippi, conciliate the Indians, develop the log 
wood trade and an under-ground Spanish commerce, and per 
chance, at some favorable juncture, strike boldly at the Spanish 
mine-country! In this grandiose scheme Nairne’s imagination 
earried him beyond the vision of his generation. But certain 
elements from his program persisted, to be incorporated in the 
first statement of British western policy. 

Meanwhile, the South Carolina Indian system collapsed in 
the great southern Indian conspiracy of 1715. For a time, in 
deed, the Yamasee War threatened the extinction of the frontier 
colony. Thereafter the Spanish and the French recovered in 
fluence, especially among the Creeks. In 1717, at the forks of 
the Alabama, Fort Toulouse was established, an ominous eastern 
outpost of Louisiana; while a temporary intrusion of the French 
at Baie St. Joseph brought them closer to the new Lower 
Creek country on the Chattahoochee.” Soon alarmist rumors 


15 American Historical Review, XXIV, 385-94. 

i¢ C. O., 5:382. 

17 Ft. de Crevecoeur (1717-1718) is shown on D’Anville, Carte de la 1 
Dressée en Mai 1722 (1752), and other contemporary 1 3 The I 
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were current in Carolina, and conveyed to England, that the 
French, who were now visibly strengthening Louisiana, thought 
to penetrate overland eastward to the Altamaha. From ambi 
tious projects of expansion the Carolinians turned to programs 
of defense. Between 1715 and 1729 the two-fold purpose of 
their solicitations in England was to secure (1) complete re- 
moval of proprietary control, and (2) effective aid in strength 
ening the southern frontier. 

While the Proprietors were under attack from their subjects 
and from the Board of Trade, their failure as wardens of the 
southern marches the chief count against them, there was de 
veloped a plan—the best remembered of the pre-Georgia 
schemes — for solving the problem of frontier defense quite in 
the feudal spirit of their régime. The Margravate of <Azilia, 
designed to oceupy precisely the region which became Georgia, 
has otherwise seemed chiefly remarkable as involving a unique 
degree of sub-infeudation, and for its singular plan of settle- 
ment. The projector, Sir Robert Montgomery, whose father 
had been concerned with Cardross, envisaged a military-barrier 
colony. In his Discourse (1717),** with its extravagant eulogy 
of ‘‘our future Eden,’’ he unfolded a highly artificial scheme for 
planting compact, fortified township settlements, with servants 
to till the proprietors’ land, and a class of gentlemen-tenants. 
The Lords Proprietors, anticipating quit-rents, readily conferred 
upon him a grant of land, with the privilege, so far as they could 
convey it, of a separate government.’*® Montgomery’s petitions, 
like his pamphlets, listed hopefully the many valuable exotic 
commodities which Azilia, like all colonies projected in this area, 
was expected to produce. But in the appeals to the colonial au- 
thorities the emphasis was placed upon Azilia’s strategic value 
draw them farther down the river toward their post. Archives Colonies, C 13, A 5: 
f. 117, f. 155. For a Spanish account of this intrusion, see Barcia, op. cit., 338-39, 
341, 345-46. 

18 Sir Robert Montgomery, A Discourse Concerning the Design’d Establishment of 
a New Colony to the South of Carolina, in the Most Delightful Country of the Uni 
verse (London, 1717). One copy of this pamphlet in the John Carter Brown Library 
contains an appendix with a revised plan for the payment of subscriptions, not to 
Montgomery, but to trustees. 

19 C, O., 5:292, pp. 93-94. The minutes of the Lords Proprietors show that Amos 
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in Anglo-French even more than in Anglo-Spanish rivalry.’ 
By Montgomery’s associate, the poet-projector Aaron Hill, it 
was pointed out, in terms which strikingly recall the Nairne 
scheme, that ‘‘under covert of this grant, a settlement may unex 
pectedly, and without noise, be made somewhere on the river of 
Apalachia.’’ Seated upon the Gulf, the English would then be 
ina position to watch the designs of the French, ‘‘and be a check 
to their ambition.”’ 

Already aroused to the French danger in the West by the 
Carolinians, and by Spotswood of Virginia, whose well-known 
warnings were largely an echo of the clamors from South Caro 
lina, the Board of Trade was favorably disposed towards a new 
barrier colony. But in line with their policy they proposed that 
the Carolina Proprietors first surrender their powers of govern 
ment in the new province.” 

Azilia had many competitors for public support in that period 
of the South Sea excitement. Transformed, apparently, into 
a ‘*bubble,’’ the project disappeared with the ebbing of the tide 
of speculation in 1720.*° It left only a name on contemporary 
maps, and several interesting promotion pamphlets. Two of 
these, of 1720, advertised the modified scheme for colonizing 
St. Catherine’s and the other so-called ‘‘Golden Islands’’ of the 
Azilian coast.** From the Carolina agents the revised scheme 

C. O., 5:1265, Q. 143. 
Aaron Hill, Works (London, 1753), II, 187-96; compare C. O., 5:1265, Q 143 
See also Dorothy Brewster, Aaron Hill, Poet, Dramatist, Projector (New York, 1913), 
58 
2C. O., 5:383, p. 145. 


23But the ghost of Azilia and the Golden Islands occasionally stalked. See C. O., 


7398, A 48; 5:362, D 57; 5:290, f. 259; also Historical Manuscripts Commission, 


Manuscripts of the Earl of Eqmont: Diary of Viscount Percival, Afterwards First 
Earl of Eqmont (Vol. I, 1730-1733. London, 1920), 398. 
24 These were An Account 2 ° . of a Design . - : for a Settlement on the 


Golden Islands, and the rare tract, A Description of the Golden Islands, with an 
Account of the Undertaking Now on Foot for Making a Settlement There * (Both are 
in the John Carter Brown Library.) The former has sometimes been attributed 
erroneously to John Barnwell, whose letter describing the sea-islands is quoted. The 
latter pamphlet indignantly repudiated the reputation of the scheme as a ‘‘bubble.’’ 
Preparations already made for a first settlement at St. Catherine’s were described 
A combined military-industrial community, with gentlemen as commanders in war 
and overseers in agriculture, was pictured, which vividly recalls the early ‘‘ planta 
tion’’ type of settlement. Besides profits from quit-rents, subscribers to allotments 


were promised further profits from a monopoly of trade in Azilia. All products 
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met with opposition,” for now the results of the Revolution ot 
1719 in South Carolina, in the overthrow of the proprietary 
government, had been aecepted by the Crown. 

In 1721 actual English occupation of the old Spanis 
province of Guale began, with the building of Fort King Georg: 
at the mouth of the Altamaha River. It was erected, unde: 
royal direction, by a frontier planter and Indian fighter of Sout! 
Carolina, John Barnwell, who had lately returned from an im 
portant mission in England for the revolutionary South Caro 
Jina government.” It was garrisoned for half-a-dozen years by 
a company of British invalids, until they were removed to Port 
Royal, following the burning of the original fort.*7 By thi 
Board of Trade, in 1727 and again in 1730, the rebuilding of the 
fort was insisted upon as vital.** Evidently this feeble stockade, 
distant sixty miles from the margin of English settlement, was 
valued out of all proportion to its dubious military usefulness in 
shielding the border from the Spanish and the marauding Yama 
see. In fact it was intended —as was Georgia later, in larg: 
measure — as a strategic move in the Anglo-French conflict for 
the West. In 1720 the Board of Trade had prepared two im 
portant reperts on South Carolina which contained the initial 
formulation of a British western policy.” Therein was advo 
cated a program for building posts all along the southern and 
western borders, on the Chattahoochee and the Tennessee as 
well as the Altamaha, to offset the encroachments of the French 
from Canada and Louisiana. It is especially noteworthy that in 
advancing this plan the Board was merely endorsing an 
would be purchased at a fixed price, to discourage the rise of staple agriculture, and 
to encourage the raising of the desired exotic commodities. 

Historical Manuscripts Commission, Eleventh Report, Pt. [1V (Townshend Mss. 
256. Boare of Trade Journals, September 15, 1720. Dictionary of National Biog 
raphy, XXXVIII, 321 (Montgomery) 

6 Barnwell’s graphie journal of the building of the fort is in Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, Mss., B, Vol. V, no. 257. Other papers 
are in C. O., 5:358, A 34. 


27 South Carolina Council Journals (Mss. in office of Historical Commission, Col 


umbia), February 2, 1726. C. O., 5:387, p. 152. 


28C. O., 5:383; 5:400, p. 283. 


29 Reports of August 30 and September 23, 1720, C. O., 5:400, pp. 31, 126. Com 
pare the representation of September 8, 1721 in New York Colonial Documents (E. 
B. O’Callaghan, ed.), V, 622-30. 
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elaborate scheme for western garrisons which had been set forth 
in the memorials of the South Carolina agent, John Barnwell. 
certain features of which recall the earlier project of Nairne. 

The provincial origins of this early statement of British western 
policy are indubitable. The program as a whole failed to win 
the support of the Crown: Fort King George was the sole resid 
uum. This isolated border post was established, then, to as 
sert English sovereignty in that region, and as the key to the 
overland route to the Gulf to close that door to the French, to 
keep it open to the English. 

Both in Barnwell’s memorials and in the Board’s reports, 
moreover, it was intended that the Altamaha fort and the others 
suggested should become centers of frontier settlement. Thus 
as early as 1720, under pressure from the Carolina imperialists, 
the settlement as well as the fortification of the region which 
became Georgia had been definitely approved by the Board of 
Trade. But for more than a decade various obstacles prevented 
the fruition of this imperial purpose. Despite the zeal of the 
Board, government was indifferent. Moreover, until 1729 
so long, that is, as the Proprietors held title to the soil the 
proprietary land policy checked the efforts which were made to 
divert the mounting stream of foreign Protestant immigration 
to the Carolina borders. 

The most striking illustration of the effeets of the pro 
prietary blight was the failure of the first project of Jean Pierre 
Purry to settle a Swiss colony on the southern margins of South 
Carolina. In his Mémoire, published in London in 1724, Purry 
proposed an ambitious plan to project gradually westward from 
Carolina, along the parallel of 33°— the zone of the ideal climate 
throughout the world, as he argued a wedge of foreign Prot 
estant settlement, which would eventually reach the Mississippi 
and cut off Louisiana from New France." Chimerical though it 
was, the scheme has this interest, that it was conceived in the 
prevailing spirit of Anglo-French rivalry, which was quite as 
much the atmosphere of the decade that produced Georgia as of 

30 C, O., 5:358, A 8, 9. 

1J. P. Purry, Mémoire Presenté a sa Gr. Mylord Due de Newcast ' Prat 


Présent de la Caroline et sur les Move ns de l’Ameliorer (Londres, 1724 A trans 


lation was privately printed at Augusta, Georgia in 1880, 
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the earlier period of the southwestern projects of Coxe and 
Nairne and Montgomery. But even Purry’s modest beginnings 
in directing Swiss settlement towards the South were frustrated, 
after he had brought together several hundred colonists, by the 
fickleness of the Proprietors, who repeatedly altered the terms 
of their assistance.” Instead of a predecessor of Georgia, Pur 
rysburgh became a feeble sister-colony. With the earlier 
pamphlets, however, Purry’s advertisements no doubt helped to 
direct attention to the southern border. 

By 1730, when the picturesque visit of the seven Cherokee 
Indians to England gave added notoriety to the southern front 
ier, the idea of colonization beyond the Savannah was thorough- 
lv familiar, and for reasons of empire, cordially approved. But 
all attempts to plant new colonies there had failed, through in 
herent weaknesses or proprietary obstruction. There remained 
an alternative: the extension of the existing Carolina settlements 
into the unoccupied region, under a system which should take 
account of the peculiar strategic problem. Such a system was 
the New England township plan, already copied in Virginia. 
Repeatedly urged by the Carolinians themselves *— with John 
Barnwell again the prime-mover — it was at length indorsed by 
the Board of Trade and the Privy Council in the instructions 
issued in 1730 to Robert Johnson, appointed royal governor fol- 
lowing the purchase, in 1729, of the proprietary title. These 
were drafted in the winter of 1729-30 in close conference with 
the appointee. In several memorials Johnson revived the Barn- 
well township scheme.** His proposals, to be sure, referred 
specifically to the region from the Savannah northward, where 
he urged that ten inland townships be planted upon the princi- 
pal rivers, under conditions which would attract poor settlers. 
But when the instructions were completed by the Board in June, 
1730 they included the significant addition of two townships on 
the river Altamaha.” 

In view of the surrounding circumstances, it appears that 


32.0. O., 5:292, pp. 149, 151; 5:387, pp. 119, 120; 5:383; 5:361, C 80; 5:401, p. 32. 

33 Commons House of Assembly Journals (Mss. in office of Historical Commission, 
Columbia), June 19, 1722. C. O., 5:387, p. 51. 

34C, O., 5:361, C 62, 76, 78, 85 

35C, O., 5:400, p. 291. 
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these instructions of 1730 for frontier townships on the Savan 
nah and the Altamaha must be given an important place in the 
genesis of Georgia. At the time they were formulated Ogle 
thorpe and his associates had already sketched a plan for debtor 
colonies, which, as yet, they located only vaguely somewhere in 
America. On the Gaols Committees of the House of Commons. 
whose activities had turned the mind of Oglethorpe in that di 
rection, had served and were then serving members of the Board 
of Trade, notably that energetic veteran of the Board, Martin 
Bladen.” It was almost certainly the initiative of the Board, 
already converted by the Carolinians to a forward movement of 
settlement on the southern frontier, which determined the locale 
of the charitable colony project, in a region long the favorite of 
projectors and now a special concern of the colonial adminis 
tration. In the place intended for the Altamaha and Savannah 
townships, therefore, soon appeared the new province of Georg 
la. 

The failure of all earlier projects had been due, in part, to 
specific weaknesses: they were visionary Edens, or mere specu 
lators’ ‘‘bubbles,’’ or they were cast in the discredited mold of 
proprietary provinces. But in addition there had hitherto 
lacked any such effective impulse towards transplanting colon 
ists as the religious and political controversies of an earlier 
time had furnished. Now, at last, such an impulse was provided 
by those organized forees of piety and philanthropy so charac 
teristic of this epoch. To the imperialism of the Carolinians 
and the Board of Trade — anti-Spanish, but even more aggres 
sively anti-French —there was added that strong current of 
‘ecclesiastical imperialism’’ “* of which Dr. Thomas Bray had 
been for many vears the vigorous leader. 

One of the main channels through which the rising tide of 
Mnglish piety and social reform was flowing consisted of the 
numerous religious societies which came into being at the end 
of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
To a remarkable degree these societies drew their inspiration 
from the zeal of Dr. Bray. As I have elsewhere attempted to 

6 House of Commons Journals, February 25, 1729 and February 17, 1730 


7E. B. Greene, ‘‘ Anglican Outlook on the American Colonies,’’ <A? an His 


torical Review, XX, 65. 
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show,” it was a small religious society established by Dr. Bray 
to cherish two of his favorite charities which was transformed, 
between 1730 and 1732, into the Georgia Trust. In this circum- 
stance is the clue to the anomaly that Georgia in organization 
reverted to the proprietary type. 

It would require a more elaborate analysis than is here possi- 
ble of the personnel of the various pious, philanthropic, and 
colonizing movements which converged to produce Georgia to 
show how closely they were interwoven. The interlocking mem 
bership of the Board of Trade and the Gaols Committees has 
been mentioned as significant; and elsewhere it has been shown 
that the Gaols Committees were represented in the enlarged As 
sociates of Dr. Bray which formed the nidus of the Georgia 
board.” But the connections were even more involved. In 
1725-26, Dr. Bray and his religious friends had been in touch 
with the Swiss promoter Purry.*° Thus the appeal that Georgia 
made to foreign Protestants was quite in keeping with the Bray 
tradition. One of the obscure springs of the Georgia enterprise 
may perhaps be found in Bray’s plan for artisan-mission settle- 
ments on the frontiers, to raise a barrier against Indian barbar 
ism, which he advanced in 1727 in opposition to Dean Berkley’s 
more famous project.** Bray was a more sympathetic critic of 
the Maine-Nova Scotia scheme of his friend Thomas Coram, but 
deemed its site too far northward for the charitable colony which 
in his last days he hoped to see planted for the relief of the poor 
and of foreign Protestants.** From Coram’s testimony and from 
other evidence ** there is some reason to believe that Dr. Bray, 
who anticipated Oglethorpe in prison investigation, anticipated 
him also in suggesting the debtor-colony plan. 


38 V. W Crane, ‘‘The Philanthropists and the Genesis of Georgia,’’ American 
Historical Review, XXVII, 63-69. 

89 Ibid. 

40C, O., 5:387, pp. 119-20. 

41 T[homas] B[ray], Missionalia; or, a Collection of Missionary Pieces Relating 
to the Conversion of the Heathen, Both the African Negroes and American Indians 
(London, 1727). This rare volume I have seen in the British Museum. 

42 Thomas Coram to Benjamin Colman, April 30, 1734. ‘‘Letters of Thomas 
Coram,’’ Edited by W. C. Ford, in Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, 
LVI, 20-21. 

43 American Historical Review, XXVII, 66, note 15. I should not now exclude so 
positively the possibility of Bray’s prime agency in suggesting the charitable colony. 

44C, F. Secretan, Memoirs of the Life and Times of the Pious Robert Nelson, 

(London, 1860), 102. American Historical Review, XXVII, 65, note 9. 
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Certainly such projects were in the air.” In a famous com- 
mercial tract by Joshua Gee, The Trade and Navigation of Great 
Britain Considered (first edition, 1729) there appeared a pro- 
posal for transporting the unemployed as well as convicts to 
America, to be settled on the frontiers of the southern colonies, 
there to cultivate flax and hemp.“ Such colonists, said Gee, 
would multiply rapidly, ‘‘by which Means those vast Tracts of 
Land now waste will be planted, and secured from the Danger 
we apprehend of the French over-running them.’’ It has not, ap- 
parently, been noted that Gee’s suggestions were almost ver- 
bally reproduced in the first recorded description of Oglethorpe’s 
charitable colony plan.” 

Oglethorpe, of course, was the real founder of Georgia, in the 
sense that it was he who mobilized the forces of piety and charity 
to accomplish a task of imperial as well as of philanthropic in 
terest. Georgia, however, promised to realize the dreams of 
many men, Englishmen and colonials — hence, in part, its ex- 
traordinary vogue in those early years. To be sure, for the most 
part the promoters who preceded Oglethorpe had prepared the 
way only as they had advertised the region. But a larger value 
attaches to the work of the Carolina imperialists and the Board 
of Trade in develeping that frontier policy — anti-Spanish, but 
also anti-French — of which Georgia became, after 1732, the con 
crete embodiment. 





45 A tantalizing clue to an early debtor-colony proposal is furnished by the editor, 
H. J. Todd, of the second edition of Publick Spirit Illustrated in the Life and De 
signs of Thomas Bray (London, 1808). Todd had access to the lost early journals of 
the Associates; to the statement that ‘‘a design was formed of establishing a Colony 
in America’’ he added a note that ‘‘ Proposals, with a view to this object had been 
published by John Norris. They were dedicated to the Members of Parliament.’’ 
The design described was for relief of the poor. 

46 See especially chap. xxvii; and compare Percival’s Diary, I, 44-45, for Perci 
val’s record of Oglethorpe’s conversation of February 23, 1730. 

47 For a fuller development of the striking parallel between the Gee and Ogle 
thorpe schemes, see my essay on ‘‘The Promotion Literature of Georgia,’’ in Biblio- 
graphical Essays ; a Tribute to Wilberforce Eames (Cambridge, Mass., 1924), 284-85. 











WESTERN AIMS IN THE WAR OF 1812 
By Jutivs W. Pratt 


In an interesting article entitled ‘‘Western Land Hunger and 
the War of 1812: a Conjeeture,’’ in the Mississipr1 Vauuey His 
TORICAL Review for March, 1924 (pp. 365-95), Mr. Louis Morton 
Hacker submitted —if I understand him aright — three major 
propositions. 

First, ‘‘the West desired Canada and therefore sought wat 
with England’’ (p. 366). 

Second, fear of the Indians, coupled with the belief that the 
British stood behind the Indian menace, was of little importance 
as an actual cause of the war spirit in the West. 

Third, the true cause of the western enthusiasm for a war of 
conquest was cupidity for the agricultural land of Canada, in 
dueed by a belief that the valuable agricultural land of the United 
States was nearly all utilized: ‘‘Canada stood for great re 
serves of agricultural land’’ (p. 366). 

Kach of these propositions needs, it seems to me, analysis and 
criticism from an angle somewhat different from that employed 
by Mr. Hacker. 

I 

With the first — that ‘‘the West desired Canada and therefore 
sought war with England’? —I should disagree only in thinking 
it too narrow a statement of the ease. Mr. Hacker’s West is too 
limited an area. He defines it comprehensively enough as ‘‘that 
area of settlement lving back of the frontier line,’’ which in 1812 
‘‘ran in a straggling line from southern Maine across the north 
ern edge of the country to the Mississippi and thence east again 
by way of the Tennessee over the rim of the Appalachians to 


the sea’’ (p. 367). But his analysis of the motives that prompt- 
ed the West to war deals only with those which affected a seg- 
ment of this great area —the Ohio Valley. The Ohio Valley no 
doubt desired Canada, and its spokesmen played a great part in 
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bringing on the war; but with the spokesmen of the Ohio Valley, 
Mr. Hacker himself names not only Grundy of Tennessee, who 
belonged more to the Southwest than to the Ohio Valley, but 
Calhoun and Lowndes of South Carolina and Troup of Georgia, 
who were distinctly southern men. A full account of the reasons 
why the West desired war in 1812 must explain the motives of 
the Southwest as well as those of the Northwest. Elsewhere’ | 
have attempted to show that the people of the Southwest were 
quite as anxious for Florida as their northern brethren were for 
(‘anada, and that they looked upon the conquest of this territory 
from Spain (an ally of Great Britain) as a certain fruit of war 
with England. 

The first of Mr. Hacker’s three propositions, therefore, | 
should merely wish to modify to read, let us say, as follows: the 
Northwest and the Southwest saw as their gains in a war with 
England the probable acquisition, respectively, of Canada and 
Florida. My objections to Mr. Hacker’s minimizing the 
sritish-Indian menace as a cause of the war spirit in the West, 
and his emphasis of land-hunger as the real cause of the war, I 
shall attempt to make clear at greater length. 


I] 

Let me in the first place emphasize the fact that for the pur 
pose of the subject under discussion we are not primarily con 
cerned with the actual magnitude of the danger from the In 
dians or the actual nature and extent of the alleged alliance be 
tween Indians and British. The object of our inquiry is the 
Westerner’s state of mind, and his state of mind arose not from 
what we today may know, but from what he then believed. Nor 
does it seem to me relevant to bring into the discussion (see p. 
372) the question of right and wrong between Indian and white 
pioneer. That the Indians were treated inconsiderately, cynical 
lv, too often brutally — that they were, in Mr. Hacker’s words, 
‘‘more sinned against than sinning’’ — may readily be granted. 
Sut the question for us to consider is whether, because of this 
treatment or for other reasons, the Westerner of 1812 regarded 
the Indians as a menace and held the British partly responsible 
for their threatening attitude. 

In the second chapter of my Expansionists of 2 (New York, 192° 
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At the very beginning of his discussion of this point, Mr. 
Hacker falls into what I cannot help regarding as a fundamental! 
error in psychology. ‘‘Should not the question be,’’ he asks, 
‘*not, were the Indians a menace to some isolated areas of settle 
ment where both sides erred in their conduct, but, rather, did 
the Indians as a host threaten the existence of the white civili 
zation in the Ohio Valley? Conceived in such terms the Indian 
problem is shorn of its importance’’ (pp. 372-73). Conceived in 
such terms most of the vexing problems of history would be 
shorn of their importance. Now and then comes a danger which 
actually threatens the existence of a nation or a people, but most 
international friction and most wars arise from marginal irri 
tations akin to that which existed in 1812 in the Ohio Valley. 
We need not go outside United States history for illustrations. 
Certainly no one threatened ‘‘the existence of the white civiliza 
tion’’ in the colonies from 1765 to 1775; it was an accumulation 
of small annoyances upon the fringes of society that brought on 
revolution. The existence of civilization in the South — or the 
existence of slavery — can hardly be said to have been threat 
ened in 1860. Spain did not threaten our national existence in 
1898, nor did Germany in 1917. The fear and hatred aroused 
by certain reputed racial and religious ‘‘menaces’’ among peo 
ple of our own day of a degree of enlightenment comparable to 
that of the Westerner of 1812, might have suggested to Mr. 
Hacker that a danger to national existence is not necessary to 
the production of a belligerent state of mind. 

No reasonable person would argue with Mr. Hacker when he 
shows (pp. 373-74) that there was little danger of some 5000 
Indian warriors wiping out settlements aggregating near) 
1,000,000 whites. But if the Ohio Valley had little cause for 
‘‘wholesale fear’’ of the Indians, it does not follow that it did 


not feel wholesale detestation of them, and entertain a wholesale 
determination to render them harmless and punish any who 
aided them. Mr. Hacker himself pictures the Ohio Valley as 
possessing a cultural and psychological unity (p. 368). Would 
not the center then feel the dangers existent upon the periphery? 
There can hardly have been a family in the larger and older 
settlements which had not kinsmen on the border of the wilder 
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ness, Where men thought of the Indian menace as a very persona! 
matter. When Andrew Jackson wrote to Governor Harrison, 
after the battle of Tippecanoe, that ‘‘the blood of our murdered 
countrymen must be revenged,’’* his words may have been a 
clever mask for his ‘‘land hunger’’; I find it easier, however, 
to believe them the natural expression of a sentiment common 
to every man or woman with friends on the far frontier or in the 
militia. 

That there were occasional scalping parties and murders by 
the Indians, that frontier settlements were actually exposed to 
cruel dangers, Mr. Hacker does not deny. These had always 
been incidents attendant upon frontier life. The points of his 
argument are, first, as already stated, that these dangers, real 
and potential all combined, constituted no real menace to the 
‘‘existence of the white civilization in the Ohio Valley’’; and 
second, that such outrages and dangers were no real cause for 
hostility to England and supplied no real motive for wishing to 
expel the British from Canada. 

The reasoning by which Mr. Hacker establishes the second 
point is not to me entirely clear. After describing (p. 381) the 
manifold reports of Indian pillage and murder that circulated in 
1811, Mr. Hacker states: ‘‘The cause for all this was very plain 
in the mind of the West,’’ and he proceeds to quote widely from 
newspapers and other sources passages charging that the unrest 
among the Indians resulted from the operation of British agents. 
He further states (p. 383) that ‘‘of course popular sentiment 
accepted these accusations.’’ But if the newspapers, Governor 
Harrison, Governor Scott of Kentucky, popular sentiment, and 
(as he adds) congressmen from Kentucky and Tennessee, either 
made or accepted the accusations, if the agency of the British 
was ‘‘very plain in the mind of the West,’’ how are we to escape 
the conclusion that this belief in a collusion between the Indians 
and British was a powerful stimulus to war psychology in the 
West? Why, chiefly because John Randolph stated in Con 
gress that the real motive of the West was ‘‘agrarian cupidity.’’ 
‘*His utterances,’’ says Mr. Hacker, ‘‘are the only contemporary 
accounts that reveal the affair in its true light’’ (p. 383 


2 Jackson to Harrison, Nov. 28, 1811, in Manuscripts from the Burton Collection 
(M. A. Burton, ed. Detroit, 1916-18), 263. 
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To the value of John Randolph as a witness on this point | 
shall reeur later. I prefer to deal first with Mr. Hacker’s argu 
ment. 

Again I quote from the article (pp. 380-81): ‘‘Possibly West 

erners did not talk of those hopes nearest their hearts as mor 
sophisticated war-makers today do not. The war sentiment wa 
wrapped in the heavy veil of a lofty pretension: horrendou 
Indians armed to the teeth, led by raseally British, must be faced 
lest they sweep down upon western settlements and destroy thi 
treasured work of years. . . . Had it not been for the illum 
inating speeches of John Randolph in the Twelfth Congress it is 
doubtful whether the true road along which the western me: 
were marching would ever have been completely bared. 
The western clamor for war and for the conquest of Canada, 
viewed in the light of his opposition, takes on a new meaning. 
He questioned the hand of the British in the Tecumseh affair; 
pointed out the true cause of Indian disaffection [of course the 
American advance into the Indian country; it needed no very 
acute mind to see that the Indians objected to giving up thei 
lands]; and, probing deeper, saw western indignation masking 
a secret policy of agrarian expansion. Here is an understand 
able motive for the strange desire for Canada.’’ 

Leaving for the present the question of the West’s ‘‘agrarian 
cupidity,’’ let us see whether it is really necessary to suppose 
that the great concern over the Indians and their alleged British 
abettors must have been a ‘‘lofty pretension’’ to cloak some 
less avowable motive, such as ‘‘a secret policy of agrarian ex 
pansion, 


+] 


and whether the desire for Canada was otherwise so 
strange as Mr. Hacker’s last sentence makes it appear. 

We have seen, by Mr. Hacker’s own admission, that the Ohio 
Valley was almost a unit in ascribing to the British its trouble 
with the Indians. Now if this is true, and if it is also true that 
the proclaiming of this grievance as a cause of war was a ‘‘lofty 
pretension,’’ then either the whole Ohio Valley was in a econ 
spiraey, and John Randolph was the only outsider who detected 
it, or else the Ohio Valley as a unit was bamboozled by its lead 


ers. Neither of these alternatives seems to me probable on the 
face of it. Furthermore, a little consideration of the historic 
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relations between the United States and the British in Canada 
will show that it was inevitable that Westerners should lay their 
Indian troubles largely to the British. From the days of the 
Revolution, by a virtual continuity of feeling, the British had 
been regarded as always the potential and frequently the actual 
allies of the northwestern Indians against the United States; 
and there was nothing new in the idea that the only perfect cure 
for Indian troubles would be the expulsion of the British from 
Canada. 

In substantiating these statements we may begin with no less 
a personage than George Washington. Writing in May, 1778 
of the importance of uniting Canada with the other colonies, he 
warned his correspondent that ‘‘if that country is not with us, 
it will, from its proximity to the eastern States, its intercourse 
and connexion with the numerous tribes of western Indians, its 
communion with them by water and other local advantages, be 
at least a troublesome if not a dangerous neighbor to us.’’ 
Hamilton, in the Federalist, had urged that the western Indians 
were at once natural enemies of the United States and natural 
allies of the British.t. During the critical period from 1783 to 
1795 the British sought, through holding the northwestern posts, 
to maintain the ascendancy over the Indians, to keep them united 
in resistance to Yankee encroachments, and thus to preserve a 
sort of Indian buffer state in the Northwest, the fur trade of 
which would be exploited by British traders.’ In 1793 and 1794, 
when war between the United States and Great Britain seemed 
probable, Canadian authorities gave distinct encouragement to 
the Indians then resisting the American advance. Wayne, after 
his victory in 1794, found evidence of British assistance to the 
savages,® and a Canadian writer stated that Lieutenant-Gover 
nor Simcoe would have liked to do still more.’ Many were th 
speeches in Congress denouncing the British-Indian alliance. 

: Writings of George Washington (W. C. Ford, ed. New York, 1889-93), VII, 38 

‘ The Federalist (P. L. Ford, ed. New York, 1898), 154 (No. 24 

5 A. C. MeLaughlin, ‘‘The Western Posts and the British Debts,’’ in Amer 
Historical Association, Annual Report, 1894, pp. 413-44, especially 4 3s & 1] 
Bemis, Jay’s Treaty (New York, 1923), chaps. i & \ 

6 McLaughlin, op. cit., 441; Bemis, op. cit., 178 

7 Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, XV, 10-11 


® Annals of Congress, 2 Cong., 338; 3 Cong., 246, 291, 18, 326, 414 
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The immediate remedy then proposed was the surrender of 
the posts by the British, but it was plain that that would not 
effect a complete cure, and Findley of Pennsylvania, then a 
member of Congress, stated long afterward that during this 
Indian war ‘‘it was the opinion of our most sage politicians that 
we could never be secure against Indian war till we had possess- 
ion of Canada, and by that means have it in our power to cut off 
the communication between foreign nations and the Indians on 
our frontiers and in our own territory’’; though he added that 
the same men ‘‘said that neither our revenue, our credit or popu- 
lation would at that time justify the attempt.’ The West fur- 
nished an important part of the pressure that led to final favor- 
able action by the House upon Jay’s treaty, and the western ar- 
gument was that there could be no security from Indian attack 
until the Indians were severed from their British friends.” 

The Jay treaty and the subsequent surrender of the north- 
western posts by the British were followed by a decade of rela- 
tively good relations between Great Britain and the United 
States, and the same period, significantly, is marked by quiet 
among the northwestern Indians. By 1805 the renewal of the 
European war and the increasing aggressiveness of British 
naval officers and prize courts were resulting in renewed friction 
between the two nations, and simultaneously came new reports of 
unrest among the Indians. ‘‘There was a feeling of uneasiness 
in Detroit as early as 1806,’’ writes Professor McLaughlin." 
In the following year, after the Chesapeake-Leopard incident, 
both Governor Harrison of Indiana and Governor Hull of Michi- 
gan reported to the Secretary of War their belief that the British 
were at work in an effort to alienate the Indians from their 
friendship with the United States. Harrison believed that the 
Chippewa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi waited only ‘‘for the signal 

® Ibid., 12 Cong., 1 Sess., I, 500-501 (Dee. 13, 1811). 

10 Pittsburgh Gazette, Sept. 5, 1795, May 14, 1796. After enumerating signs of 
an imminent Indian rising under British influence, the paper commented thus: 
‘*These particulars show sufficiently what we are to expect if the appropriations are 
not made, the Treaty carried into effect, and the Posts surrendered. . . . This 
country is in a state of general alarm; we hear that the clergy are convening their 
congregations to come forward with their voice as one man to petition the House of 
Representatives. ’’ 

11 A, C. MeLaughlin, Lewis Cass (Revised Edition, Boston and New York, 1899), 
57. 
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from the British Indian Agents to commence the attack,’’ '* and 
Hull reported that the British at Malden were insisting that if 
war came, as was probable, the Indians must take up arms 
against the United States.** Similar ideas were freely expressed 
in Congress at this time, by both eastern and western members — 
Mumford of New York, Findley of western Pennsylvania, South- 
ard of New Jersey, Campbell of Tennessee, R. M. Johnson of 
Kentucky.** Johnson, making his initial appearance in Con- 
gress, pictured what war would mean to the West. ‘‘A large 
frontier,’’ he said, ‘‘ will be exposed to savage incursions. Eng- 
lish influence will excite the savages to hostility. They [the 
people of his state] had even now before their eyes monuments 
of British influence and savage ferocity . . . widows and 
orphans, who had lost their dearest companions by this in- 
fluence and hostility.’’ * 

On page 381 of Mr. Hacker’s article it is stated that from 1808 
to 1811 the village of Tecumseh and the Prophet was unmolested 
by the whites, and he draws the conclusion that the West’s ap- 
prehension, whether real or feigned, developed suddenly in the 
latter year. This seems to Mr. Hacker to show that there was 
something artificial about this supposed apprehension. It is 
not necessary to examine the logic of this reasoning, for the facts 
set forth in the last two paragraphs show that both the fear of 
the Indians and the habit of blaming the British for their hostile 
movements were widespread long before 1811. There was in 
1810 and 1811 a sudden flaring up of anger against the Indians 
associated with Tecumseh and their supposed British backers. 
Why was it? Mr. Hacker cites numerous reports of outrages, 
murders, and the like which poured in to the government or 
blazed forth in the press. He apparently regards these as prop- 
aganda — the first move in the ‘‘secret policy of agrarian ex- 

12 Harrison to Dearborn, Sept. 5, 1907, in Manuscripts from the Burton Collect 
139-41. 

13 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 746. That Hull was substantially 
right about the British policy is shown by official letters printed in Mich. Pioneer 
and Hist. Colls. XV, 47, 48, 49, 53; and that this policy had the approval of Cas 
tlereagh, then war minister, is revealed by a letter from him to Craig, April 8, 1809, 
ibid., XXIII, 69. 


14 Annals, 10 Cong., 1 Sess., I, 985, II, 1521-22, 1987, 2017. 
15 Tbid., I, 1155. 
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pansion.’? To me it seems simpler and more in accord with 
frontier psychology to regard them as based upon an actual in 
crease in active Indian hostility. 

As a matter of fact, the Prophet had been a subject of concern 
to Governor Harrison since 1807 at the latest,’® and the idea of 
taking Canada from the British as the only way of assuring 
peace with the Indians had been announced in Congress at the 
beginning of 1809."" ‘By April, 1810,”’ says EKegleston, the 


biographer of Tecumseh, ‘‘there was a general conviction on 
the part of the whites that the plans of Tecumseh and the 
Prophet were really hostile to the United States.’’** In the 
summer and fall of that vear, and throughout the year following 


~ 


government officials, the western press, and resolutions of public 
meetings voiced their sense of danger and their conviction that 
the British were responsible for it.’ The climax came with the 
battle of Tippecanoe, November 7, 1811, in which Harrison’s 
foree suffered nearly two hundred casualties. It was then that 
Jackson called for vengeance for ‘‘the blood of our murdered 
countrymen’’ and the destruction of ‘‘this hostile band which 
must be excited to war by the secret agents of Great Britain.’’ 


16‘*The British could not have adopted a better plan to effect their purpose of 
alienating from our Government, the affections of the Indians than by employing 
this vile Instrument [the Prophet],’’ wrote Harrison, Sept. 5, 1807. Manuscripts 
from the Burton Coll., 139-41. 


17 Burwell of Virginia declared, February 1, 1809, that the possession of Canada 
by Great Brifain ‘‘ gives her an opportunity to operate against you, to excite not 
only the Indians out of our limits to direct warfare if necessary, but by merchandise 
and intrigue, to excite them within our own country. And though I would not risk 
the peace of the country to free us from evils of that kind, yet if we were forced 
into war by more irresistible causes, I should certainly consider this collateral ad 
vantage gained by it important. Have we not already seen the peace and internal 
tranquillity of the country disturbed by their influence among the Indians? ‘ 
The expulsion of the British from Canada has always been deemed an object of first 
importance to the peace of the United States, and their security against the inroads 
of an enemy. ’’ Annals of Congress, 10 Cong., 2 Sess., 1283. 

is E. Eggleston and L. E. Seelye, Tecumseh and the Shawnee Prophet (New York, 
1878), 162. 

19 Moses Dawson, A Historical Narrative of the Civil and Military Services of 
Major-General William H. Harrison . . . (Cineinnati, 1824), 151, 153, 177 
Amer. State Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 799-800, 802-3. Kentucky Gazette, Sept. 11, 
1810, quoting article from Western Sun. Ibid., Aug. 27, 1811. Chillicothe Indepe 


dent Republican, Sept. 6, 1811. C releville [Ohio] Fredonian, Sept. 19, Oct. 16, 1811. 


20Manuscripts from the Burton Collection, 263. 
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It was in the months immediately following that the war party 
in Congress proclaimed that the British must be driven from 
Canada, in order, in the words of Rhea of Tennessee, to ‘** put it 
out of the power of Great Britain, or of any British agent, 
trader, or factor, or company of British traders to supply Indian 
tribes with arms or ammunition; to instigate and ineite Indians 
to disturb and harass our frontiers, and to murder and scalp 
helpless women and children.’’* It was on January 21, 1812 
that the Lexington (Kentucky) Reporter published a ‘* Frank 
linian Pre S¢ ription — To Cure Indian hostilitie S, and to pre rent 
their recurrence: Interpose the American arm between the 
hands of the English and their savage allies.’’ 

From the facts I have given, I think it will be apparent that 
this demand for the expulsion of the British from Canada, far 
from being a new and sudden development of western senti 
ment, was the perfectly logical culmination of a long contest 
with the Indians for the secure possession of the Northwest and 
of a conviction as old as the Revolution that the Indian resist 
ance Was supported by the British. If in 1812 it was a ‘‘lofts 
pretension’’ ‘‘masking a secret policy of agrarian expansion,’ 
this ‘‘lofty pretension’’ had been sedulously nurtured for thirty 
five years. 

IT] 

Let us now examine Mr. Hacker’s theory that the real motive 

finals, 12 Cong., 1 Sess., I, 640. The western concern over the influence of 


the British among the Indians is attested by an anonymous pamphlet published 


London in 1811, a copy of which is in the Library of Congress. The writer, who a 


pears to have been something of a propagandist for the Northwest Company 
Canada, asserted that that company kept under British influence sixty thousand 
Indians, including twelve thousand warriors whose ‘‘ fitness for military purp 
was| the greatest of that of any Indians which could now be brought by 
British into the field.’’ He added that in these Indians the British possessed a we 

‘of which, more than any other of our means of annoyance, the whole mass « 
population of the United States is afraid. . At this day the rumors whi 
make the most serious impression upon the public mind in the United Stat 


i 
which are consequently copied from newspaper to newspaper with the greatest eager 


ness, are those of pre parations on the pa t of the Indians, under the influer of Great 
Britair , to commence hostilities. As sup} osed | romoters of such pre irat ns 
North West Company and its servants are, at the same time, constantly 

odium of the people of the United States.’’ On the Oris md P 

North-West Con pany of Canada, with a History of the Fur 7 le, et London 


1811), 15-21. 
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of the West was the desire for possession of Canadian lands. 
‘‘Pressing upon men’s minds,’’ he says (p. 379), ‘‘was un 
doubtedly the picture of the good fat fields across the St. Law- 
rence River that ached for cultivation.’’ What is the evidence? 
Mr. Hacker admits that ‘‘men never said so specifically’’ (p. 
379). After a painstaking examination of western newspapers 
and the speeches of western congressmen, he is not able to ad 
duce a single statement that these lands were needed or desired. 
This trifling weakness in the evidence is met by the suggestion 
that ‘‘possibly Westerners did not talk of those hopes nearest 
their hearts.’’ Too astute to avow their ‘‘agrarian cupidity,”’ 
they invented the British-Indian menace as a mask. On the face 
of it this suggestion seems to me untrue to frontier psychology ; 
but fortunately we are not left in the dark about the Westerner’s 
habit of concealing his material motives. If he studiously avoid 
ed all mention of farming lands as an object of war, why did he 
not also keep quiet about the fur trade? Was it more wicked, 
and hence more to be concealed, to covet Canadian lands than 
to covet the profits from Canadian furs? Yet the fur trade 
again and again creeps into war speeches and war articles. ‘‘Is 
it nothing to acquire the entire fur trade connected with that 
country?’’ Clay had asked in February, 1810.7 Grundy allud- 
ed to the same subject.** Mr. Hacker himself cites an article 
published in the Muskingum Messenger in August, 1812, which 
he calls ‘‘the only coherent attempt on the part of any western 
paper to enumerate the reasons why Canada ought to be taken’’ 
(p. 387, note 61) — an article which makes no mention of lands 
but is plain enough about the fur trade. In the face of these 
avowals, it is difficult to see why Mr. Hacker should character- 
ize Johnson’s statement on the same subject as taking place ‘‘in 
an unguarded moment’’ (p. 386). 

In the Southwest, furthermore, where certain material gains 
were distinctly sought, there was no pretense of excluding them 
from discussion. Tennesseeans were perfectly frank about 
stating their cupidity for the waterways of West Florida, and 


22 Annals, 11 Cong., 2 Sess., I, 580. 

23 Ibid., 12 Cong., 1 Sess., I, 426. 

24 Democratic Clarion and Tennessee Gazette (Nashville, Tenn.), copied in Niles’ 
Weekly Register, III, 52-53 (Sept. 26, 1812.) 
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did not hesitate to picture the opportunities for wealth which 
American conquerors might enjoy in Mexico, ‘‘where the mer- 
chant shall see commercial resources unrivalled in other 
countries; the farmer, a luxuriant soil and delicious climate, 
where the financier shall be dazzled with gold and silver 
mines.’’ * 

It seems highly probable, then, that if the Ohio Valley had 
been chiefly preoccupied with ‘‘vistas of boundless Canadian 
lands’’ (p. 387), some newspaper or public speaker would have 
disclosed this motive. In the absence of any direct evidence 
from Westerners themselves, Mr. Hacker bases his theory upon 
two foundations: the charges of John Randolph in Congress, 
and the argument, painstakingly built up, that the people of the 
Northwest supposed the good lands of the United States to be 
nearly all utilized. 

John Randolph made several speeches during the winter of 
1811-12, in which he denounced the war-makers. In one of these 
he referred sarcastically to ‘‘that rich vein of Gennesee land, 
which is said to be even better on the other side of the lake than 
on this,’’ and declared that ‘‘agrarian cupidity, not maritime 
right, urges the war.’’** This and other similar utterances of 
Randolph, thinks Mr. Hacker, give us ‘‘the key to the desire 
for Canada’’ (p. 388). 

Even were Randolph’s assertions all consistent, we might be 
pardoned for giving them slight consideration. His unserupu- 
lons abuse of men and measures he disliked is well known to 
students of American history. No one believes, because Ran- 
dolph said so in 1826, that John Quincy Adams ‘‘had selected for 
his pattern, the celebrated Anacharsis Cloots,’’ that ‘‘as Ana- 
charsis was the orator of the human race, so Adams was deter- 
mined to be the President of the human race.’’** Randolph’s 
hatred for the Westerners —‘‘Clay, Grundy, & Co.,’’ as he 
dubbed them — was quite as intense as for Adams,” and we 


25 Dem. Clarion and Tenn. Gazette, April 28, 1812. 

26 Annals, 12 Cong., 1 Sess., I, 533. 

27 Register of Debates in Congress, 19 Cong., 1 Sess., Vol. II, Pt. I, 399-401. 

28 Of the western control of Congress during the War of 1812, Randolph wrote 
to his newly found Federalist friend, Josiah Quincy: ‘‘We are the first people 
that ever acquired provinces . . . not for us to govern but that they might 
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might therefore at best take his charges against them with a 
grain of salt. 

But Randolph’s charges were not even consistent. At on 
time it was ‘‘agrarian cupidity’’ that urged the war; at another, 
it was the prospective war profits of the hemp-growers or o! 
those who expected to furnish supplies for the troops; at vet 
another it was the desire on the part of the northern states ‘‘to 
acquire a prepondering northern influence.’’*’ It is reason 
ably evident that Randolph was intent on using any taunt that 
might sting his opponents or divide their following. To seize 
upon one of these taunts, ignoring the others, and designate 
that one as ‘‘the key to the desire for Canada,’’ is about as weak 
a form of historical argument as can be imagined — unless, o! 
course, the charge selected has strong corroboration elsewhere. 

The only corroboration offered by Mr. Hacker is drawn from 
the nature of pioneer agricultural economy and the low value at 
that time ascribed to prairie lands. Wasteful and inefficient 
methods of agriculture resulted in rapid exhaustion of the soil, 
and forced the advance guard of settlement to be constantly on 
the move, leaving their deteriorated soil to be reclaimed by 
methods more expensive and laborious. The question might be 
raised whether the resulting forward pressure was, in 1811-12, 
quite as urgent as Mr. Hacker assumes, but we may grant that 
western society was determined to continue its expansion. But 
why should the Ohio Valley have ‘‘turned to Canada for the 
replenishing of its supply’’ of land? Because, says Mr. Hacker 
(p. 389), ‘‘the prairies did not tempt the Ohio Valley,’’ and he 
then details the numerous difficulties which were supposed to 
impede prairie agriculture, citing passages from travelers of 
the period to show that because of lack of water power, and 
especially of timber for fences, buildings, and fuel, the prairie 
lands were held to be unfit for settlement. He admits that ‘‘no 
direct references to the prairies are to be found in any of the 
valley newspapers of the period’’ (p. 389), but probably there 
is no reason to find fault with his assumption that the existence 
govern us, —that we might be ruled to our ruin by people bound to us by no com- 


mon tie of interest or sentiment.’’ W. C. Bruce, John Randolph of Roanoke (New 
York, 1922), I, 402. 


29Annals, 12 Cong., 1 Sess., I, 450, 533. 
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of these disadvantages ‘‘must have been familiar to the inhabi- 
tants of the Ohio Valley.”’ 

The weakness of this portion of the argument lies in the as 
sumption that only treeless plains remained unoccupied. A com- 
parison of the census map for 1810 * with a map exhibiting the 
native vegetation of the country” shows a vast area of tim 
bered land as yet unpeopled — a third of the state of Ohio, near 
ly all of Indiana, and fringes of Illinois timbered with hardwood ; 
all of Michigan, Wisconsin, and much of Minnesota bearing 
hardwood or pine; a great hardwood belt averaging one hundred 
miles in breadth stretching across Missouri into Arkansas and 
Oklahoma, with a narrow belt following the Missouri River 
across the state. John Bradbury, who made a journey through 
the West in 1809-11, and of whose Travels in the Interior of 
America Mr. Hacker makes use, describes a lightly-timbered 
belt extending westward 200 miles from the Mississippi River 
before the treeless plains began.** Missouri Territory, he 
thought, was unsurpassed by any part of the western country in 
the advantages offered to settlers. Not only could land be easily 
obtained, but much of the ordinary labor of clearing a planta- 
tion could be avoided, ‘‘as here the trees are not more abundant 
on the upland than would be necessary for fuel and fences’’; 
and he added another advantage: ‘‘This country, as well as 
the western region, will reap incalculable benefit from the appli 
cation of steam boats on the Mississippi. Of these a great many 
are now building in the different ports of the Ohio. This mode 
of conveyance will also be much facilitated by the abundance of 
excellent coal so universally spread over these regions.’’ * 

Bradbury wrote also a description of another western area 
which the land-hungry settlers had still before them. The north- 
ern parts of Ohio and Indiana (to which he erroneously added 
the whole of Illinois) consisted of ‘‘an assemblage of woodland 
and prairie . . . with the aggregate area of the prairie ex- 

30 E. g., in J. B. McMaster, History of the People of the United States (New York 
and London, 1901-08), III, facing p. 459. 

31 Of, J. P. Goode, Goode’s School Atlas (Chicago, 1923), 34-35. 

32 John Bradbury, Travels in the Interior of America in the Years 1809, 1810, and 
1811 . . . reprinted in R. G. Thwaites (ed.), Early Western Travels 


(Cleveland, 1904-07), V, 56 (note 27), 239-40, 244. 
83]bid., 263. * 
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ceeding that of the woodland in the proportion of three or fou 
to one.’’ Bradbury considered this area the best part of th 
United States, with the exception of Upper Louisiana (Mi: 
souri). He explained how the settler, by placing his dwelli 

at the edge of a prairie, could have at once unlimited feed for hi 
cattle, timber for house, fences, and fire, and land reducible at 
once to a state of tillage. It was his opinion that but for its 
greater distance from the Alleghenies than the heavily wooded 
region, this land ‘‘would undoubtedly have been the first set 
tled.’’ * 

It would appear, then, that the Ohio Valley was not in su 
desperate straits for land that it must deliberately inaugurate a 
war of agrarian expansion. The absence from the literatur 
of the war of all mention of those ‘‘good fat fields across the St. 
Lawrence’’ as one of the objects of the conflict, is best ex 
plained by the simplest of all reasons — namely, that there were 
plenty of ‘‘good fat fields’’ at home. At the same time, if th 
inferences of this article have been correctly drawn, the North 
west was in reality intensely preoccupied with the Indian danger 
on its borders and the British hostility thought to be lurking 
behind it. In other words, we must believe that when news 
papers and political leaders almost universally talked about 
Indians and British they meant what they said, and were not 
adroitly concealing their real interests. 

Indirectly, of course, ‘‘agrarian cupidity’’ was at the root ot 
the trouble. If the war spirit in the Northwest grew out o! 
friction with the Indians, that friction was in turn the product o! 
the American expansion into the Indian lands. If the whites 
had not coveted the lands of the Indians, possibly even if the) 
had gone about getting them by more moderate and fairer 
means, Indian hostility might have been avoided and with it the 
‘‘British-Indian menace.’’ But it is only in this indirect sens« 
that ‘‘agrarian cupidity’’ can be said to have been the actuating 
motive of the West in its demand for war, and this is not the 
sense in which the term was used by John Randolph and accept 
ed by Mr. Hacker. 


34 Ibid., 294-95. 











STATE RIGHTS AND THE UNION ARMY 
By Frep A. Suannon 


The state rights theory, as such, was not the peculiar product 
or property of any particular section or portion of the country. 
The principle is older than the nation and may yet, though with 
diminished intensity, prove as lasting as the union. 

As a panacea for sectional ills, the doctrine was applied by 
one section after another, time and again, in the decades pre 
ceding the Civil War. Kentucky and Virginia invoked it against 
the Federalists and their repressive legislation. New England 
Federalists, headed by Timothy Pickering, employed the theory 
repeatedly from 1800 to 1814, in an equally futile effort to 
throw off the domination of the South. The long controversy 
between the cotton states and the industrial East over the tariff 
seemed to fasten the doctrine almost permanently upon the 
South, and to fix the opposing principle of national supremacy 
almost equally firmly upon the East. Yet even this conclusion 
is faulty, for John C. Calhoun, himself the father of nullification, 
before his death was demanding that slavery in the territories 
be protected by national guarantee. Not even the territories 
themselves should be permitted to exclude slavery. Certainly 
this was no state rights view. Yet it was the attitude that the 
cotton states as a whole assumed after the failure of the Com 
promise of 1850 and the Kansas-Nebraska Act to bestow upon 
them any lasting benefits. 

There is little reason to doubt that, if the ‘‘Cotton Kingdom’’ 
had been able to secure permanent control of Congress before 
1860, it would have evoked national supremacy to perpetuate the 
system which state rights had been employed to secure. The 
corollary to this proposition is that the East would, under those 
circumstances, have reclaimed her long-abandoned child and 
have embraced state rights as a protection against the dominant 
section. The fact that the national guarantee of slavery in the 
territories, as announced in the Dred Scott decision, was so 
fervently denounced in the East and so wildly acclaimed in the 
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South, is of itself an indication of the truth of the above as- 
sumption. The West too, like the East and the South, was ever 
ready to press its sectionalism by way of the state-rights pro- 
gram. Thus the doctrine of popular sovereignty, which was but 
a variant of the state-rights doctrine, was foisted upon the 
country by political leaders from Michigan and Illinois. 

These propositions are admitted by all, but it is a fact less 
widely advertised, though equally true, that the state-rights 
principle, as applied in the organization and administration of 
the Union army in the Civil War, did as much to prolong that 
conflict as the dissensions in the South contributed to bring it to 
a close. The rising in the North in 1861 was anything but a 
national crusade. The recruiting, arming, equipping, officering, 
and administration of discipline were all jealously guarded by 
the state governors from national encroachment, but the bills 
of cost were graciously tendered to the federal government for 
payment. 

The outbreak of the war found the federal government weak, 
tottering, and incompetent. Fear of the loss of the border 
states, and divided counsels in the administration led to a policy 
of hesitation with regard to the creation of an adequate army. 
For some reason, Congress was not ealled into session until 
July 4, though, until some legislative action should be taken, no 
legal steps for defense could be made, aside from the employment 
of a few thousand militia, whose futility was shortly revealed at 
Bull Run. The standing army, though more efficient, was bare- 
ly large enough to police a modern first-class city... At the 
head of the army was the corpulent and superannuated Win- 
field Scott. But the crowning weakness of the military system 
was the presence of Simon Cameron as chief of the War Depart- 
ment. The sole relief from his incapacity was a good-humored 
indolence which permitted Salmon P. Chase to conduct the prin- 
cipal work of the War Department in addition to the burdens of 
the Treasury.’ 


1 The total number of officers and enlisted men on January 1, 1861, was barely 
in excess of 16,000. But even this small number was further reduced by the de- 
fection of the last four seceding states and the desertion of Robert E. Lee with his 
following. ‘‘ Report of the Provost Marshall General [James B. Fry],’’ House Eze- 
cutive Documents, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., App., Pt. I, 102. 

2 Albert Bushnell Hart, Salmon Portland Chase (Boston, 1899), 211-13; Emory 
Upton, Military Policy of the United States (Washington, 1912), 233-35. 
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The federal government could do little more than mark time 
until the belated Congress could rush through some military 
measures. In the intervening months the states were taking 
the initiative in demanding a vigorous military policy. Even 
before the surrender of Fort Sumter, the legislatures of Wis 
consin and New York were rushing through military measures 
and appropriating hundreds of thousands of dollars for the 
support of troops they were clamoring for permission to raise. 
New York alone asked to be given the right to muster 30,000 
two-year volunteers, and showed her good faith by a legislative 
grant of $3,000,000, secured by an additional tax, to finance the 
venture.* Rhode Island and Massachusetts were quick to fol- 
low these examples, while the governors of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, by calls for special sessions of their legislatures 
had military bills under way long before the stated time for the 
convening of Congress.* 

This energy was not merely the evidence of activity on the 
part of a few zealots. Individuals and private business organi- 
zations in all parts of the Union were clamoring for the privilege 
of making loans for military purposes, ranging from a few 
thousand to half a million dollars. Throughout the latter part 
of April and all of May, offers continued to pour into the state 
‘apitals from citizens, corporations, and local governmental 
units, proffering aid in the raising of troops or the relief of the 
soldiers’ families.° 

Here was a striking contrast between a feeble and tottering 
federal government and a group of lusty state governments 
which were both stable and financially sound. Quite naturally, 
since the government at Washington was at a standstill, the 
initiative in recruiting was assumed by the more virile states. 
The call for 75,000 militia to defend the capital was met without 


3 General Laws Passed by the Legislature of Wisconsin in the Year 1861 (Madi- 
son, 1861), 266-67; Laws of the State of New York, Passed at the Eighty-fourth 
Session of the Legislature, 1861 (Albany, 1861), 634-36. 

4New York Daily Tribune, Apr. 18, 1861; Supplement to the General Statutes 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Vol. I (Boston, 1873), 81-83; New York 
Tribune, Apr. 22, 1861; Acts of tha Eighty-fifth Legislature of the State of New 
Jersey (Freehold, New Jersey, 1861). Cf. especially pp. 545-53. 


5 New York Tribune, Apr., May, 1861, passim. See especially issues of Apr. 18 
and 19 for offers made in Wisconsin, New Jersey, Illinois, Connecticut, and Ohio. 
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an effort. The only difficulty encountered was the problem of re 
straining the impetuosity of governors who wished to furnish 
more troops than their allotment, and of soothing the outraged 
feclings of militia organizations whose services had to be re 
jected. New York alone wished to supply 30,000 men, not for 





three months but for two years. Indiana felt capable of raising 
an equal number. Massachusetts was offering 20,000, and it was 
confidently estimated that Pennsylvania alone, or even New York 
City, was capable of supplying the quota for the entire country.° 
Responses from the free states, in answer to the President’s eall, 
were almost unanimous in requesting larger quotas. In spite of 
the indifferent or hostile replies from the governors of the eight 
slave states included in the eall, there was no question from the 
beginning that the total quota would be supplied from the re- 
maining states. 7 

In accordance with the laws under which the militia were as- 
sembled,* the whole matter of reeruiting, organizing, and 
officering of the troops had to be left to the state governments. 
This was the first step in the direction of state control of army 
organization, and the governors found the task easy. Instead 
of 30,000 two-year volunteers, New York was limited to seven- 
teen regiments of 780 men and officers each. Pennsylvania had 
to be content with fourteen such truncated battalions, Ohio with 
thirteen, and the rest of the states were assigned from one to six 
regiments each.’ 

Aside from the eall from the President and the assignment of 
quotas by the Secretary of War, the federal government had 
nothing to do with the recruiting and organizing until the fully 


6 Cf. ante, note 3, and New York Tribune, Apr. 16, 25, 1861. 

7 The War of the Rebellion: a Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), Series III, Vol. I, 70 et seq. 
For reply from Kentucky see p. 70; North Carolina, p. 72; Virginia, p. 76; Mary- 
land, p. 79; Tennessee, p. 81; Missouri, pp. 82-83; Arkansas, p. 91; Delaware, p. 
114. This will be cited hereafter as Rebellion Records. 

8 The first few regiments were called for the defense of the District of Columbia, 
under the terms of a militia act of March 3, 1803. Jbid., Series I, Vol. LI, Pt. I, 
321-25; Series III, Vol. I, 75; Statutes at Large, Treaties, and Proclamations of the 
United States of America (Boston, 1856), II, 215-25. The call for 75,000 (Rebellion 
Records, Series III, Vol. I, 68-69) was based upon an act of February 28, 1795. 
U. 8S. Statutes at Large, I, 424-25. 

® Rebellion Records, Series I1I, Vol. I, 69. 
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equipped and officered regiments were in Washington. Mean- 
while, all that the governors had to do in the way of recruiting 
was to accept the services of the favored few regiments that 
they chose to select out of the numbers offering to enlist. With- 
in less than two weeks 35,000 soldiers were in Washington or en 
route thither and nearly 20,000 more were waiting for transpor- 
tation.’® 

What energy the governors did not use in supervising the or- 
ganization of their units (and all evidence supports the assump- 
tion that this attention was alarmingly scanty) they expended in 
appeals, demands, and reproaches to the President for pursuing 
such a half-way policy. The general feeling was that not less 
than 300,000 men should be raised at once, while they were 
clamoring for a chance to enlist. How better issue a warning 
to the seceded and wavering states than show the strength of the 
Union without vacillation or hesitation? " 

On May 3 these insistent urgings were partially complied 
with. The President, trusting to the approaching Congress to 
legalize his actions, called for 42,034 volunteers (the maximum 
for forty regiments) and ten regiments of regulars, totaling 
22.714. These and 18,000 additional seamen were to serve for 
three years unless sooner discharged.’* But this did not mean 
an actual increase in the army. It was only a provision to secure 
the continuity of service of militia regiments already enlisted. 
The Pacifie states and the slave states, except Delaware, were 
excluded from the eall, but the remaining seventeen states en- 
countered no difficulty in getting their militia to enlist for three 
vears or the war. On the contrary, they again began to besiege 
the War Department with requests to accept additional regi- 
ments. But the only relief doled out by the government was the 
assigning of a maximum number of regiments, still within the 
quota, together with the admonition that ‘‘It is important to 
reduce rather than enlarge this number, and in no event to ex- 
ceed it.’’** So popular was the service thus made available that, 


10 New York Tribune, Apr. 16, 27, 28, 1861; S. H. M. Byers, Iowa in War Times 
(Des Moines, 1888), 46-47. 

11 Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. I, 91, 93-94, 97, 100-2, 143, 144, 169. 

12 [bid., 145-46. 

13 [bid., 161, 162, 166, 170-73, 179, 181, 185-89, 198-200, 203-4. 
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when an occasional non-juror had the temerity to refuse to join 
with his regiment in the proposed reorganization, he was treated 
almost as a traitor. Instances are recorded where such men 
were stripped of all outer clothing and ‘‘kicked by all from the 
Colonel down,”’’ or, in other cases, drummed out of the service, 
decorated with signs of contumely, to the tune of the Rogue’s 
March, while crowds of people assembled to applaud the pun- 
ishment.** 

Thus passed the spring and early summer months of 1861. 
The war was a picnic, labor was searce and idle men were plenty, 
war enthusiasm was at its height. Thinking the war would be 
short, multitudes of men were ready to offer their services for 
three years or the war. They would be back home again by 
mid-summer anyway, so why object to the length of service stip- 
ulated in the enlistment papers? As early as May 10 it was 
estimated that at least 300,000 had offered to enlist, in contrast 
to the small number accepted.’* This number may be an exag- 
geration. Some of the regiments tendered were doubtless in- 
complete at the date of the offers, while others may have been 
wholly projected. But, on the other hand, there must be con- 
sidered the numbers who were discouraged from attempting to 
enlist because of the hopelessness of being received. 

The methods of recruiting were picturesque, flamboyant, and 
hilarious, worthy of a more extended description than would 
be appropriate in an article of this scope. But the point for con- 
sideration is that nearly all the superabundant enthusiasm of 
those early months was disregarded and allowed to go to waste 
by the federal administration. In August, rather than in April, 
the real work of raising an army began, but by that time the war 
had taken on a different aspect, the holiday attitude was gone, 
work was more plentiful, and recruiting was more difficult. Yet 
the quotas were over-subscribed. 

A more serious result of the delay was the throwing of the 
business of army organization into the hands of the state govern- 
ors. Many of these were capable and patriotic men, but the 
situation of having twenty-two managers where one should have 
sufficed was all but disastrous in its effect upon the army. 


14 New York Tribune, June 2, 1861; Harper’s Weekly, V, 348. J 
15 New York Tribune, May 11, 1861. 
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Not only recruiting, but also organizing, officering, equip- 
ping, training, and all other preparations for field service were, 
from the beginning, left to gubernatorial control. It was only 
when the soldiers were sent to the front, or to some camp of 
rendezvous outside the state, that they might really be said to 
have come under federal supervision. But even then the anu- 
thority of the state governments followed them in matters re- 
lating to appointment of officers. By the militia act of 1795 the 
governors were privileged to select all officers, from major gen- 
erals to corporals, and the act was liberally interpreted. New 
York and Pennsylvania were allowed two major generals each, 
and Ohio one. Also seventeen brigadier generals were allowed 
to the states. In all, 3,549 commissioned officers were assigned 
under the first large militia call :"* one officer for each twenty men 
called — a splendid chance for political favoritism, and a taste 
to stimulate the appetite for a larger portion. 

The calls for the first three-year men were, as before, for 
regiments, not for a stated number of troops, thus again giving 
the governors the privilege of appointing all officers, from 
colonels on down.’ The War Department seems to have made 
no distinction in this matter between militia and United States 
soldiers, and so the militia system of state control was grafted 
onto what was supposed to be a national army. 

This situation was recognized and legalized by act of Congress 
July 22, 186i. This act, providing for the creation of a volun- 
teer army of 500,000 men, expressly provided that ‘*‘ The Govern- 
ors of the States furnishing the volunteers under this act shall 
commission the field, staff and company officers requisite for the 
said volunteers.’’** The same method of organization was pro- 
vided by the supplementary act passed a few days later,’® and 
thereby the system became permanent. The principle of state 
rights, as applied to the raising of the army, had prevailed. The 
national government might call for the troops and assign the 
quotas, but the states would raise the men, organize the regi- 
ments, and, to a great extent, control their destinies. The 


16 Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. I, 69. 
17 I[bid., 203-4. 

18 U. §. Statutes at Large, XII, 269. 

19 Tbid., 274. 
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result of this circumstance was a great measure of the ineffi- 
ciency and blundering of the next four years. 

The fact of triumph of the states over federal authority is 
incontestable and the reasons are apparent. The weakness of 
the federal administration in the time of crisis had thrown the 
responsibility of defending the Union upon the states. The 
war had been in progress for nearly three months before Presi- 
dent Lincoln convened Congress. He then requested at least 
400,000 men and obtained permission to raise half a million. 
Advantage was taken of this to assign quotas of a little over 
600,000 men, and the states responded by furnishing 700,000. 

Contrast this with the feeble recruiting efforts of the federal 
government. The President had, on May 3, ealled for ten regi- 
ments of regulars, or a total of about 22,700 men. This, as 
legalized by an act of July 29, provided for a regular army of 
about 42,000 men.** But so incapable was the federal govern- 
ment in raising troops through its own efforts that by December, 
when the volunteers already exceeded 640,000, the total of the 
regulars was barely in excess of 20,000.*7 Searcely two regi- 
ments had been recruited, and for some time previously certain 
recruiting offices had gone for weeks without doing any busi- 
ness at all.’ Nor was any degree of success to be achieved for 
this branch of the Union forces throughout the war. In spite of 
all efforts later expended the goal of May and July, 1861, was 
never reached. 

Numerous reasons might be presented to explain the super- 
iority of the states in recruiting: the influence of local and state 
bounties; popular election of officers; the desire of volunteers to 
be organized in units with their acquaintances — all of which 
inducements would draw recruits away from the regular army 
to the advantage of the volunteer army. But behind all these 
facts lies the stronger reason, that state rights had so strong a 
hold upon the minds of both of the major political parties that 


20 James D. Richardson, A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presi- 
dents 1789-1897 (Washington, 1896-99), VI, 26; Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. 
I, 383-84, 

21 U. S. Statutes at Large, XII, 279-81; Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. I, 154. 

22 Louis Philippe Albert d’Orléans, Comte de Paris, History of the Civil War in 
America (Philadelphia, 1875-88), I, 288; Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. I, 699. 

23 New York Tribune, Oct. 21, 1861. 
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they could conceive of no other way to create a large army than 
by turning the work over to the agency of the states. There were 
plenty of Republicans in Congress who were willing to denounce 
their opponents for state-rights doctrines but their action in 
legislation did not correspond to their professions, as later 
evidence will show. The fact that Congress turned over to the 
states the whole work of recruiting and organizing, and this 
without any opposition being voiced, suffices to show the hold 
of the state-rights theory on the popular mind. 

Nationality was a common word in 1861. Horace Greeley 
could write with exalted fervor of ‘‘the majestic development of 
Nationality’’ occasioned by the firing on Fort Sumter,** but the 
shoutings and enthusiasm which he translated into nationalism 
may better be understood as the expressions of sectional and 
state pride or patriotism, and of class interest. The historian 
George Bancroft had good reason, in October, 1861, to urge upon 
the Massachusetts soldiers that they ‘‘Cease to be men of Massa- 
chusetts, men even of the North — be Americans.’’* The same 
advice was needed by the mass of the northern people; but no- 
where was it more badly needed than in the ranks of Congress 
and of the federal administration. Four years of blundering 
warfare did not teach the lesson thoroughly to the majority. 
Little wonder, therefore, that in the beginning there was an al- 
most complete reliance on the states. 

The effect of dividing the responsibility of army organization 
among a score of governors was speedily seen in the demoralized 
state of the troops. Food, clothing, equipment, and munitions 
were bought on the open market, with the agents of the various 
states competing against each other so keenly that prices were 
boosted to unbelievable heights and the quality of the goods 
furnished dropped to a minimum of utility.” 

In the beginning this decentralization of authority was en- 


24 New York Tribune, Apr. 17, 1861. 

25 Ibid., Oct. 10, 1861. 

26 Newspapers, magazines, and many private accounts of the time are filled with 
the peculation and inefficiency attendant upon the system of military purchases. But 
the most exhaustive account, supplemented by a mass of sworn testimony, is to be 
found in ‘‘Government Contracts,’’ House of Representatives, Report, No. 2, 37 
Cong., 2 Sess. The report is in two volumes, totaling over 2800 pages, and is dated 
December 17, 18, 1861. 
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couraged by the War Department, even when the governors were 
expecting some direction or assistance from Washington. The 
official correspondence of the period is replete with pleas from 
the states to the War Department for everything from tin cups 
to stables, and replies from that fountain head of chaos, court- 
eously requesting the governors to help themselves and present 
their bills for payment.** Congress itself, shortly afterward, 
recognized the situation by making provision to reimburse the 
states for ‘‘the costs, charges, and expense properly incurred 
by such State[s] for enrolling, subsisting, clothing, supplying, 
arming, equiping, paying, and transporting its troops. . . .’’ 

The consequent attacks upon the treasury by the army of 
lobbyists, contractors, and speculators were likened by one ob- 
server to a cloud of locusts. ‘‘They were everywhere; in the 
streets, in the hotels, in the offices, at the Capitol, and in the 
White House. They continually besieged the bureaus of admin- 
istration, the doors of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
wherever there was a chance to gain something.’’*® Ina similar 
way the same performance was repeated in practically every 
state capitol. Newspapers, diaries, memoirs, and official records 
of the period are full of accounts of resultant frauds. Rotten or 
otherwise inedible meat; shoddy clothing, which dissolved in the 
first rainstorm, or fell to shreds after a few days’ wear; shoes 
made of brown paper or something worse; blankets which, to ob- 
servers, seemed to be composed of a mixture of horsehair, broom- 
straw, sweepings from tailor shops, and glue; and guns with 
crooked or easily broken, unevenly bored barrels, or otherwise 
useless, were paid for at prices far above the previous market 
for first-class articles.*° 

The consequences of the unregulated system of purchases in- 
volved extreme discomfort and suffering on the part of the 
soldiers, paralleled by the pyramiding of fortunes by the specu- 

27 For examples see Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. I, 132, 177. 

28 U. S. Statutes at Large, XII, 276 (act of July 27, 1861). 

29 Philippe Régis de Trobriand, Four Years with the Army of the Potomac (Bos- 
ton, 1889), 135. 

30 For detailed accounts see Robert Tomes, ‘‘The Fortunes of War: How They 
Are Made and Spent,’’ in Harper’s Monthly Magazine, XXIX, 227.31; ‘‘Government 
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lators. War contractors became proverbially and scandalously 
rich. The $50,000,000 spent by the government in the first few 
months for arms alone went to enrich a dozen or more contrac- 
tors. Poor men became rich, and rich men became richer in a 
day." It is a notorious fact that some of the greatest fortunes 
of the present day had their origin in Civil War contracts; and 
the greatest opportunity for profiteering arose from the system 
of state contracts. 

Similar consequences flowed from the prevailing methods of 
training recruits. No very definite plans for this work were 
devised by the War Department at any time during the war. 
Aside from assigning certain cities for places of rendezvous in 
each state, the Secretary of War at the time of the first call 
for militia left all arrangements to be settled by the governors.” 
But slight improvement over this precedent was made in the first 
eall for three-year volunteers. Governors were asked to select 
sites for training camps close to fuel, water, food, and trans- 
portation facilities. This recommendation aside, they were 
allowed to follow their own notions, in the hope that by autumn 
the volunteers would acquire ‘‘discipline, habits of obedience, 
and tactical instruction.’’* No further directions or restric- 
tions were issued with the first call for 500,000 volunteers, ex- 
cept to provide camps for the training of such soldiers as did 
not enlist with any state organizations.** But such troops were 
few in number as long as the soldier had the privilege of choos- 
ing the organization in which he would enlist. There was no 
federal supervision of training until the completed regiments 
joined the army at the front, or at concentration camps, such as 
Washington, Cairo, or St. Louis. Not until the structure of the 
volunteer army was complete and the practice of creating new 
organizations was ended, did the incoming recruits or conscripts, 
as a rule, receive adequate training. Then it was through actual 
experience in the ranks, with veterans, instead of in any formal 
training camps. 

Worse yet, the militia system of providing officers for the 


31 Tomes, loc. cit., 227-28. 
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troops was extended to the volunteer army and retained until 
the organization was completed. There were more than 1100 
commissioned officers and 15,000 privates and non-commissioned 
officers in the regular army at the outbreak of the war.” Of all 
this aggregation there was scarcely a man, officer or private, who 
did not have more knowledge of military affairs than the civilian 
politicians who were chosen to officer the army. Yet nothing was 
done to make the regulars the nucleus of an effective army. It 
was neither broken up to supply officers for the volunteers, nor 
were its ranks gradually expanded, so as to form a lancehead 
for the rest of the army. From the beginning to the end of the 
war the regular army remained intact, but too small to be of 
any great effect. Meanwhile it immured men who might have 
risen to exalted rank and fame, if given a chance to develop 
in the volunteers. Even so famous a general as Sheridan was 
retained as a captain in the regulars until the latter part of 
May, 1862, before he was, in irregular fashion, given a chance 
in the volunteers.” During the same period that Sheridan re- 
mained in eclipse, Benjamin F. Butler was a major general, 
along with many others so much less competent than he that 
their names have long since been forgotten. 

In complete surrender to the notion that one man could make 
as good an officer as another, the governors exercised unre- 
stricted power in appointments. Men were made colonels be- 
‘vause of their political, social, or economic influence, or because 
they were successful in recruiting. Majors, captains, and lieu- 
tenants were chosen in like manner. But gradually another 
method of selection came into popular favor, a device exemplify- 
ing one of the strangest misdirections of democracy the past can 
offer. Officers were elected by the soldiers themselves. So 
widespread and popular did this practice become that it was 
actually made permanent and obligatory by act of Congress 
July 22, 1861.°7 The act provided for the election of all company 
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officers, when vacancies should oceur, by the rank and file. 
Officers above the rank of captain were to be chosen by the other 
commissioned officers of the regiment. Such elections were, 
however, often farcical. Some companies were indifferent, 
but more often the decision of the volunteers was either set aside 
or, by steam-roller methods, the elections were fixed in advance.” 

The type of officers was retlected in the discipline of the men 
Often more poorly-equipped mentally than the soldiers under 
their direction, the officers were the cause of corruption con- 
founded with confusion. Discipline was a joke. The soldiers were 
neglected and often left in direst want, and individuality was giv- 
en extreme latitude. Only by the lessons of actual warefare, and 
the fortunate death or removal of some of the worst officers, was 
the army ultimately whipped into fighting shape.’ Not all of 
the consequences of this laxity of discipline can be related here, 
but one item, at least, should not go unnoticed. There were 
260,339 desertions from the ranks reported for the period of 
the war, in addition*to 161,286 technical deserters who failed to 
appear when drafted.” The first item, at least, is directly 
attributable to the laxity of discipline. The total effective force 
of the army at no time during the war exceeded a million men, 
and at the close of the war 40% as many were listed as deserters. 
This situation needs but little comment. One man out of every 
seven enlisted or drafted during the war was a deserter. 

Some effort was made by the federal government to weed out 
the least competent of the officers in the forees. The army act 
of July 22, 1861, provided for examining boards to remove in- 
competent officers. Since the approval of the President had to 
be secured before the removals were valid, however, the law was 
of but slight ultimate effect." A few score removals under this 


38 Evan R. Jones, Four Years in the Army of the Potomac . . . (London, 
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act could not work much change. Officers above the rank of 
colonel were not subject to the law. Consequently, in an army 
afflicted for the period of the war with 2,537 generals, and minor 
officers in proportion,’ such feeble efforts at reform were of 
no avail. No revolution in discipline could be expected to follow 
a few removals of incompetent officers, especially when the same 
law that provided for the removals also ordered that the va- 
cancies should be filled by election. 

In spite of all the confusion resulting from the state system 
of army organization, the policy was not only perpetuated, but 
actually extended, in 1862. The buying of uniforms and mu- 
nitions was gradually taken over by the federal government, 
but it soon gave up all attempts to recruit volunteers directly. 
This policy was the abortive result of an attempt to establish 
a national system of recruiting. In September, 1861, and Feb- 
ruary, 1862, orders emanating from the War Department de- 
clared that thereafter no independent organizations would be 
recognized; the state governors were to be the only legal author- 
ities for raising volunteer troops and commissioning their 
officers.** 

The popular judgment concerning this change was quick and 
favorable. Being in line with the stricter state-rights doctrine, 
it coincided with the wishes of most of the people. Since it 
brought some uniformity to the system of recruiting, it was not 
objected to by military men.** Furthermore, under this order 
the army was rounded out in numbers, and it seemed for a time 
that the general organization of the army was complete and that 
the work of the governors had been ended. 

So certain did this seem that the step toward national control, 
previously mentioned, was attempted. By an order emanating 
from General McClellan, December 3, 1861, the states were re- 
lieved of the effort of creating new organizations, only regiments 
then in process of construction being left to be completed. To 
keep the old regiments filled up to standard, the same order 
provided for a national system of recruiting through superinten- 
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dents and officers. Here was a chance for the federal govern- 
ment at last to assume full control of the business of the army. 
In the future even the clothing and training of the army was to 
be in the hands of the War Department.** The governors could 
not object because, the army having been completed, this act 
was merely a recognition of an accomplished task and an honor- 
able discharge for the persons who had done the work. In ad- 
dition, it was a modest declaration that, for the mere work of 
keeping the army up to the existing standard, the War Depart- 
ment was sufficient. Nevertheless, the act provided machinery 
which, in later emergencies, could have been developed into a 
real national recruiting ageney. 

But however laudable MeClellan’s scheme may have been and 
was, it was doomed to early destruction. A burst of overeon- 
fidence on the part of Secretary Stanton, shortly afterward, led 
him to commit one of the colossal blunders of the war. Just 
when the new recruiting machinery was installed, adjusted, lu- 
bricated, and beginning to run smoothly, Stanton issued an order, 
April 3, 1862, discontinuing the recruiting service for volunteers 
in every state from that date. Not only was the work stopped, 
but the whole machinery of recruiting was rudely broken up, 
the offices abandoned, the furniture sold, and the officers or- 
dered back into the army.*® Nothing could be more thorough 
than the way this order shattered the only constructive piece of 
national control over army recruiting that had until this time 
appeared. 

Disastrous as was this error, it was not the worst committed 
by the War Department. For seven months, following the order 
of December 3, 1861, no single step was taken to provide for a 
further increase of the army beyond the limits set during the 
preceding summer. The victories at Forts Henry and Donel- 
son and the arrival of MeClellan on the Peninsula should have 
stirred the government to every effort to smash through to vie- 
tory. Instead, it resulted in this order to cease further efforts. 
In the months from December, 1861 to July, 1862 the federal 
government could have built up a national army that, in spite of 
McClellan’s wavering and hesitancy, would have been over- 


45 Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. I, 722-23. 
46 Idem, Vol. II, 2-3. 
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whelming in its power. Instead, the Confederacy was given all 
the advantage of recruiting, through its conscription act, and it 
was another year before the Union began to recover its lost ad- 
vantage. 

Not until June, 1862 did the War Department begin to revive 
from its torpor. Then the recruiting system was half-heartedly 
restored, but not until a month later was any real effort actually 
made to enlarge the army. A disaster was required in 1861 to 
cause the creation of the first army of half a million; a calamity 
was required in 1862 to jar the War Department loose from its 
attitude of complacency with that first 500,000. The precedent 
was rapidly being established that no progressive measure 
should be adopted until adversity compelled it.” In the mean- 
time the Confederacy had passed a conscription act more rigid 
than any passed by the United States at any time during the 
war. 

The gravity of the situation being realized when it was too 
late to help matters in Virginia, a call was finally made for 
300,000 more men. With it came a reversion to the principle of 
state recruiting. Under a plan, conceived and engineered by 
Secretary Seward the governors were induced to urge the ad- 
ministration to increase the size of the army. Presumably in 
answer to this demand, President Lincoln, on July 2, 1862 is- 
sued the eall.** Then at a conference of the governors, again 
an arrangement of Seward’s, it was determined to leave the 
task of recruiting and management of the new contingents, as 
far as possible, in the hands of the governors.* 

The failure to secure men in response to this subterfuge led 
to the farcical attempt to procure a draft of the militia by state 
action. There was no way of hastening the process of the draft. 
There was no way to compel the governors to work according 
to a set plan for all. The system of state recruiting, as then 
constituted, broke down, and the federal government had no 
means at its disposal to hasten the processes, either of recruiting 


47 Jbid., 109, for restoration of recruiting. 

48 Frederick W. Seward, Seward at Washington as Senator and Secretary of State. 
A Memoir of His Life, with Selections from His Letters, 1861-1872 (New York, 
1891), 100-112; Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. ITI, 180-88. 

49 Seward, op. cit., 110; Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. II, 198-200, 203, 205. 
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or drafting. Men were obtained principally through the ageney 
of high bounties and because of the stigma attached to the draft, 
but their enlistment was for nine months and their places had 
soon to be filled by others.*° 

The result was that with the advent of the year 1863 the gov- 
ernment was confronted with a crisis, and there was impera- 
tive need for quick, forceful, and decisive action. This was 
interpreted to mean the passage of a conscription act. Conse- 
quently such a measure was passed March 3, 1863." But the 
law as passed was merely a grotesque shadow of a conscription 
act. Its author was Senator Henry Wilson of Massachusetts, 
who was avowedly opposed to recruiting by federal ageney. 
More than a vear after the passage of the ‘enrollment act,”’ 
and while an amendment to the law was before the Senate, Wil- 
son declared that ‘*‘The Federal Government has enlisted during 
this war but very few men. Nearly all the men that have been 
put into the service have been enlisted by the States; and the 
federal Government does not know much about enlisting men. 
It has done but very little of it during this war and that at an 
enormous expense. The States have raised most of the men 
who have gone into the army.’’*? His statement was, in the 
main, true, and he was chiefly to blame for the piece of legisla- 
tion which made federal recruiting and conscription so futile 
and expensive. At that very time he was fighting for the re- 
tention of the substitution and commutation system, which was 
making of federal conseription a hideous farce, and for the high 
bounty system, which was turning the country over to the most 
despicable crooks of the period — the bounty brokers. 

While the enrollment act and its amendments were before 
Congress, Democratic members generally opposed it outright, de- 
claring it to be a tyrannous usurpation of state-rights. At the 
same time its Republican supporters fought every attempt to 
make it a virile measure. There was, after all, but a shadow 

50 Thesa militia were secured under the provisions of an act of July 17, 1862. 
See U. S. Statutes at Large, XII, 597-600. For facts and figures in connection with 
the draft see Rebellion Records, Series IIT, Vol. If, 333-35, 430, 436, 442, 446, 450- 
51, 453, 462, 465-67, 470-71, 474, 493, 497, 547-48, 640-43, 650, 668-70; Vol. IV, 216, 


1265, 


51U. 8. Statutes at Large, XII, 731-37. 
52 Cong. Globe, 38 Cong., 1 Sess., 1404-5. 
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of difference between the Democratie and the Republican views. 
Henry Wilson, James G. Blaine, and Thaddeus Stevens were 
one at heart in believing that conscription should touch only 
the poor men. Henry S. Lane of Indiana, in the Senate, and 
James T°. Wilson of lowa and Gratz Brown of Missouri, in the 
House, were the forlorn friends of impartial conscription. 

They could make no headway against the onslaughts of the Re- 
publican majority and the Democratie minority which, despair 
ing of defeating the measure, joined with the Republicans in at- 
tacking any attempt to make it forceful. 

When Lane introduced a bili to abolish the system of commu- 
tation of service for $300, his proposal was quietly pigeon- 
holed,** and shortly afterward the friends of state recruiting 
introduced a measure retaining the worst features of the act of 
1863." Henry Wilson defended this bill against every attack 
upon the commutation feature. It was needed, he said, so as to 
bear as lightly as possible ‘‘upon our productive industry.’’ 
Furthermore, money would decide the war. ‘‘I believe our dan- 
ger is more from want of money than from want of men.’’ 
How different this sounds from his pretence of a year earlier 
that ‘‘We are not after money, we are after men. se a 

In the House of Representatives the champions of privilege 
and of state reeruiting even succeeded in outdoing their Senate 
brethren. When James Wilson of Iowa proposed that neither 
commutation nor substitution be permitted he incurred the 
wrath of James G. Blaine, who declared that these privileges 
were for the benefit of ‘‘the great ‘middle interest’ of society 
on which the business and the prosperity of the country 


, 


He even found it in his soul to commend the Demo 


8 


depend.’ 
erats for their moderate stand on the question.’ 
When the act of July 4, 1864 for the further amendment of 
the conscription act °’ was before the Senate, Henry Wilson per- 
sisted in his stand for a discriminatory and weakened measure, 
53 Tbid., 142, 433-34, 2808. 
54 Ibid., 7, 3116. 


55 This was the act of February 24, 1864. U.S. Statutes at Large, XIII, 6-11. 


56 Cong. Globe, 38 Cong., 1 Sess., 143. 


57 Idem, 37 Cong., 3 Sess., 981. 
58 Idem, 38 Cong., 1 Sess., 433-34. 
59 U. S. Statutes at Large, XIII, 379-80. 
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and was benevolently neutral in favor of the Democratic side 
of an argument over absolute conscription.”” He even voted 
with the Democrats in favor of retaining commutation.” Again 
James G. Blaine and others in the House, ineluding Thaddeus 
Stevens, copied the example set by Henry Wilson in the Senate. 
Blaine, in discussing the proposed measure, declared that such a 
thing as conscription without commutation and substitution 
would ‘‘create consternation in all the loyal States,’’ and would 
be ‘‘to ignore the first principles of republican and representa 
tive Government.’’"’ Blaine and Stevens voted with the op- 
position consistently when any attempt was made to strengthen 
the conscription system, and they succeeded in making the act 
of July 4, 1864, what Gratz Brown described as ‘‘nothing but a 
sham, under the pretense of which it is hoped to tide over a 
presidential campaign.’’ * 

These are only a few examples out of many that might be cited, 
but they represent the views of the majority of the Republicans 
in Congress, as witnessed by their words and votes, and they 
suffice to show the hold that state recruiting had on the popular 
mind. It was only the man who uttered words in defense of 
state rights by name that was condemned in Congress. Those 
who voted for the principle while calling it by another name, 
never perceived, perhaps, that there was but slight difference 
between their views and those of Daniel Voorhees, Garrett Davis, 
Fernando Wood, and Clement Vallandigham. The same situ- 
ation prevailed in regard to state governors. Horatio Sey 
mour was only a little more opposed to Federal recruiting than 
were a score of Republican governors. Throughout the oper- 
ation of the several enrollment acts the governors were constant- 
ly exerting their influence upon the federal government for 
further immunity and freedom from supervision. The demands 
were incessant, and the claimants insatiable. Governors asked 
for a stay of execution of the draft, for a larger advance of 


60 Cong. Globe, 38 Cong., 1 Sess., 2804, 2808, 2824-33. Senators Thomas A. 
Hendricks and Henry S. Lane, both of Indiana, were the debaters. 

61 Tbid., 3101. 

62 Tbid., 3145-46. 

63 Jbid., 3382. For Brown’s own advanced views on conscription and federal con 
trol see ibid., 2808. 
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bounty money on enlistment, for larger federal bounties, 
for a reduction of quotas, that drafted men be allowed 
to volunteer so as to get the larger bounty, that substitutes be 
given bounties in addition to their purchase price, and even 
that the federal officers should not interfere in the business of 
the bounty brokers."* In fact, John Brough of Ohio appears to 
be the only governor on record who implored the government for 
a more rigorous draft, instead of a further extension of the 
bounty system.” In this stand a war Democrat exhibited a 
much wider national view than such Republicans as Oliver P. 
Morton, Richard Yates, Andrew Curtin, and John Andrew. 
The net result of the surrender to the state-rights theory of 
recruiting was, that of nearly 3,000,000 soldiers enlisted during 
the war only a very small fraction was obtained by the federal 
government directly. The total number of men conscripted 
outright by the War Department throughout the war was slight- 
ly in exeess of 50,000. Adding to these about 120,000 substitutes 
for drafted and enrolled men, the total barely exceeded 170,000. 
While the federal government was exhausting itself to obtain 
this puny result, the states were raising over a million volun- 
Certainly many of these volunteers enlisted to avoid 
draft, but it is likewise certain that multitudes of others enlisted 
for the enormous bounties. In the last two years of the war 
alone the states and localities paid over $286,000,000 in bounties, 


7 


teers.” 


while for the period of the war, the federal government paid 
over $300,000,000 for the same purpose.” If to these sums be 
added the amounts paid by the states and smaller units during 
the first two years of the war, and the total sum paid in substitute 
fees, the total would probably amount to three-quarters of a 
billion dollars, or nearly $300 for every man recruited, even for 
three months service throughout the war, counting those who 
did not as well as those who did receive bounties. This sum 
would have sufficed to pay the entire wages of a European army 
of equal size for the entire period of the war. Yet Senator 

64 Rebellion Records, Series III, Vols. III, IV, V, passim. Especially choice ex- 
amples are in Vol. IV, 398, 439-45. 

65 Ibid., IV, 180. 


66 Tdem, V, 637, 639, 720, 722, 730-37. 
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67 Ibid., 740-49; Senate Ex. Doc., No. 2, 39 Cong., 2 Sess., 28, n 
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Henry Wilson had the temerity to oppose federal control as 
being too expensive, and to advocate as the alternative, bounties, 
commutation, and substitution. 

By foree of numbers, economic superiority, and an inereas 
ingly effective blockade the Union finally prevailed, in spite of 
the lack of central control over the army in the making. But 
the vietory could surely have been gained at far less effort if, 
from the beginning, the nation had seen fit to establish central 
ized control instead of casting responsibility upon the states. In 
the final analysis it may well be said that the Confederaey pro 
fessed state sovereignty and split into factions over an attempt 
to enforce military centralization, while the Union boasted of 
national supremacy and barely escaped destruction through 


excessive application of state rights. 











DOCUMENTS 
A JOURNAL OF THE SANTA FE TRAIL 
Edited by Wituiam E, CoNNELLEY 


The substance of this journal * has been known to historical writers 
since the days of Gregg, but the Journal itself has not been accessible. 
It is a valuable contribution to the literature of the Santa Fe Trail, 
that old highway which was ancient before the days of Coronado. 

William E. Connelley. 


JOURNAL 

Of an expedition of a detachment of 
U.S. Dragoons from Fort Leavenworth 
to protect the Annual Caravan of 
traders, from Missouri to the Mexican 
boundary on the road to Santa Fe — by 
Capt. P. St. G. Cook, Commanding - 
Commencing May 27th, and ending 
July 21st, 1843. 

R. Jones 


A-G. 
JOURNAL. 


Of the excursion of a detachment of two squadrons of the Regt. of 
Dragoons from Fort Leavenworth (& Fort Scott) * to protect the annual 
caravan of traders from N. Western Missouri to the Mexican boundary 
in route to Santa Fe: and to make a military demonstration among the 
tribes beyond the frontier settlements. 

This Journal was written in obedience to the following instructions, 
viz: 

* The original manuscript is in the archives of the State Department at Washing- 
ton. Some years since a typewritten copy was made under the supervision of Dr. 
Gaillard Hunt for the Burton Historical Collection, Detroit, and this copy was placed 
in my hands recently to edit for publication in this Review. In printing, numerous 
meaningless dashes which characterize the original have not been reproduced, and 
two or three obvious errors of the copyist have been corrected. 


1 Fort Leavenworth was founded in May, 1827 by Colonel Henry Leavenworth. 
Fort Scott was established May 30, 1842. It was named for General Winfield Scott. 
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we 


Extract. Head Quarters, 3d Mil. Dep't. 
Jefferson Barrack, May 5, 1843. 

Sir: 
‘In connexion with the subject of the Santa Fe excursion, I am directed 
‘to say, that you will assign to some officer of the detachment, the duty 
‘‘of keeping a regular Journal, in which should be particularly noted the 
‘‘military features of the country, its resources, water courses, general 
‘topography, &¢; the names, numbers, general character and habits of 
‘‘the tribes visited, their ability to carry on warlike operations, their 
‘‘dispositions toward the United States, and such other details of like 
‘‘echaracter as may be interesting.”’ 
‘*On the return of the command to Fort Leavenworth, a fair copy of 
‘‘the Journal will be forwarded to these headquarters. 

I have the honor to be, 

Your Obedt. Sevt. 
Jas. H. Prentiss, 
Asst. Adj’t Genl. 


The traders had been informed that the Dragoons would march from 
the rendezvous at ‘‘ Council Grove,’’ (Neosho river) the 3d of June. 
Three companies marched from Fort Leavenworth, May 27, 1843. 


Officers, &e. 
Co. K. (Capt. P. St. G. Cooke,? Commanding Expedition 
54 Men (Byt 2d Lt. Geo. Mason.’ 
Co. C. (Capt. B. D. Moore * 
52 men (2d Lieut. John Love.* 


?Philip St. George Cooke was born near Leesburg, Va. June 13, 1809. He 
graduated from the United States Military Academy in 1827, and was assigned to 
the Sixth Infantry. He was stationed on the frontier and served in the Black 
Hawk War. During the Mexican War he commanded a Missouri volunteer battalion. 
He was engaged in various Indian expeditions. He commanded in Kansas during 
the troubles of 1856-57. He was lieutenant colonel of the Second Dragoons, under 
Col. Albert Sidney Johnson, in the Utah expedition in 1857-58. In June, 1861 he 
published a letter in which he declared that he owed his allegiance to the general 
government, rather than to his native state of Virginia. He was made a brigadier 
general. October 29, 1873, he was placed on the retired list, after forty-five years 
of active service. He published three volumes of history and adventure. He died 
at Detroit, March 20, 1895. 

8George T. Mason of Virginia, who graduated from the Military Academy in 
1838. He was killed in the skirmish of La Rosia, April 25, 1846. Most of his 
army service was passed in the First and Second Dragoon regiments. 

¢Benjamin D. Moore served as a midshipman in the navy from 1829 to 1832. 
He became a lieutenant in the First Dragoons in 1833, captain in 1837, and was 
killed at the battle of San Pasqual, Calif., December 6, 1846. 

5 John Love graduated from the Military Academy in 1837, and became brevet 
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Co. F. (1 Lt. Wm. Bowman,® (Com’g) & A. C. S. 

06 men (2d Lt. D. H. Rucker,’ A. Adj’t. & Asst. Q. M. 
Co. A. Capt. Lb. A. Terrett ° 

25 men. 


Asst. Surgeon R. F. Simpson.® 


A battery of two brass mountain howitzers. 

A baggage train of 11 wagons drawn by teams of six mules, save one 
by horses. 

The season has been late and wet, the grass was found quite insufficient 
for the support of horses; the softness of the prairie caused a detention 
of the companies several hours, waiting for the wagons in a hard rain 
at ‘‘9 Mile Creek,’’ *' 

The men had been ordered to take but one (new) pair of bootees. 


when it was found necessary to encamp. 


Seeing 40 men at work about an hour ankle deep in the mud, assisting 
one wagon up the hill; (on the ‘‘ military road,’’) at this creek, the com- 
manding officer sent back for an additional pr. of bootees for each man 
of the command. 

28th May. Marched 15 miles and crossed one Company and the bag- 
gage train over the Kanzas river. (two ferry flats.":) It rained the whole 
day. The bootees were received. 
29th May. Marched from the Kanzas about 8 o’clock; left the mili- 


lieutenant in the First Dragoons in July, 1841. He served in the Mexican War and 
resigned from the army in 1853. He died January 29, 1881. 

6 William Bowman entered the army from Pennsylvania with the rank of second 
lieutenant in March, 1812. In June, 1815 he was honorably discharged from the 
service. He later entered the First Dragoon Regiment as a private, rising to the 
rank of first lieutenant in 1842. He died October 8, 1844. 

7 Daniel Henry Rucker became second lieutenant in the First Dragoons, October 
13, 1837. During the Civil War he became a brigadier general of volunteers. On 
being mustered out of the volunteer service he returned to the regular establishment 
as colonel and acting quartermaster general, serving until his retirement in 1882. 
In March, 1865 he was brevetted major general for faithful and meritorious service ’ 
during the war. 

8 Burdett A. Terrett of Virginia; he entered the mounted rangers as a third 
lieutenant in July, 1833, and was soon transferred to the First Dragoon Regiment 
where he served until accidentally killed, March 17, 1845. 

® Richard F. Simpson of Virginia became assistant surgeon, August 1, 1840 and 
served until June, 1860. He died July 24, 1861. 

10 There are two Nine Mile creeks in Leavenworth County. One is a tributary of 
Stranger Creek and the other flows into the Missouri River. They rise in the same 
vicinity. That flowing into the Missouri River is probably the one mentioned in the 
text. 


11 This crossing was known as Chouteau’s Ferry. The Chouteaus had a trading 


house at that point. It was six miles up the Kansas River from the Missouri, di- 
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tary road in the first prairie — about three miles from the river; fol- 
lowed the highest ground a little west of south making a trail, & fell 
into a road leading from Westport to the Santa Fe trace in 4 or 5 miles 
more *—eneamped between 3 & 4 o’clock P. M. on a small branch with 
little wood, having made about 16 miles. The wagons frequently 
bogged, requiring much labor of men to start them. This is very much 
owing to young mules but lately purchased, unused to each other or to 
draft at all. Bad economy of money and material to purchase always in 
haste. 

We passed this morning an emigrant for Oregon: he had a small frail 
looking patched wagon, one pair of oxen for team; one of them was 
resting its nose on the earth. 

30th. Marched at 7 o’clock. Three men found last night, absent 
from their posts as sentinels, or asleep — no power to punish them. 

In 4 miles struck the Santa Fe trace, bearing off W. by S. W. road in 
good condition: <A little beyond is ‘‘ Elm Grove’’ '*°— no wood — little 
water: next water and wood about 9 miles, about a quarter of a mile 
south of the trace. Came to no more water: turned out 14% mile N. of 
road, and encamped on a timbered branch ealled ‘‘ Black Jack,’’ '* about 
9 miles further —22 miles today — Entered what are called ‘‘the 
narrows’’ this afternoon: they ‘‘divide’’ between the waters of the 
Ka|n]|zes and Blue, being here a narrow ridge :'* the grass is still very 
trifling; weather fine wind S. W. 
rectly north of the present station of Turner on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 


failroad. Parkman crossed here in May, 1846, on his tour to the Rockies. In June, 


1842 Lieut. John C. Fremont crossed here on his first exploring expedition. This was 
the point where the military road between Fort Leavenworth and Fort Scott crossed 
the Kansas River. 

12 The road from Westport joined the old Santa Fe Trail near the present town of 
Lenexa, Johnson County, Kansas. It must be remembered that all these trails held 
to no exact routes. 





13 Elm Grove was between Olathe and Gardner, in Johnson County, Kansas, on 
the high land at the head of Cedar Creek. It was twenty-two miles from Westport. 

14 There were two points on the Santa Fe Trail known as Black Jack. One of 
these points is four miles east of Baldwin, Kansas. It is the point where John 
Brown fought the battle with Captain H. Clay Pate. The other is some four miles 
northwest of Baldwin at the highest point on the eastern portion of the Santa Fe 
Trail. It is at the head of Cole Creek. The Santa Fe traders called it Black 
Jack Point. 

15 See Josiah Gregg’s Commerce of the Prairie, reprinted in R. G. Thwaites (ed.), 
Early Western Travels (Cleveland, 1905), XIX, 195, for description of ‘*‘The Nar- 
rows.’’ The text of this journal is incorrect. ‘‘The Narrows’’ are the dividing up 

lands between the waters of the Kansas and Osage or Marais des Cygnes rivers. 
The top of the ridge was flat and the drainage poor. The soil held 
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May 31st. Marched at 1% p. 6 o'clock. Found I had made a ‘‘eut 
off’’ by turning out. The road winds excessively to follow the dividing 
ridge, which is still narrower than last afternoon: there are cut offs 
which are searcely dry enough for our wagons: points of wood and 
water — approach the road for 6 or 8 miles. 

From this narrow ridge were presented on either hand far, and fair 
views: to the north the magnificent valley of the Kanzas; half in deep 
green woods and beautiful groves contrasted with the paler green prairie 
and the dark blue of the far off hills beyond.'® 

Advancing the country spread and flattened into a vast prairie, which 
seems a world too large for human uses. 

The journalist is required to note the ‘‘military features of the 
country,’’ &e. For twenty five miles further, the road does not pass 
within miles of a single tree — no riverlet was crossed — none but the 
remaining pools of rainwater in the slight hollows — Here, if war on a 
large scale shall ever find its way battle fronts of twenty miles will be 
found any where, without a hill or accident which a General’s eye might 
appropriate to the stratigeek act — No Keys of positions No ‘* Arapiles’”’ 
to turn the bloody tide of war. With him who will bring the most bull- 
dog bravery into the field, rather than with military genius, will rest the 
victory — bloody as the ancient battles of steel to steel — Half the num- 
bers will be cavalry — much horse artillery —the advantage would be 
with the greater proportion of these arms. 

Eight miles from the limit of this thirsty prairie, toward 5 o'clock, a 
limestone bank and a bush caught my eye a mile or so to the right — 
there I turned and found a beautiful narrow valley, water and sufficient 
fuel: on the high bank I made my camp — the march about 27 miles."’ 

Every wagon on this trail would be well provided with a 15 or 20 gal- 
lon cask for water for the draft cattle. 

The three days rations of corn which were in camp last night, I 
caused to be divided into four, and engaged the contractors men to take 
it a day further than intended — the grass is still seant. 


=~ 


An unobservant traveler on this road would pronounce the country 
very badly watered; but it is not so; the road designedly avoids all 


water like a rubber blanket, and in wet weather the trail along the ridge 
was at times almost impassable. The local stream flowing into the Kansas 
River from this point was Cole Creek, in Douglas County, Kansas. The streams 
flowing into the Osage were short and formed the head waters of one branch of the 
Osage River. 

16 The view from this dividing ridge is one of the finest to be seen on the Great 
Plains. 


17 The camp was at or near the present town of Overbrook in the northern part of 
Osage County. 
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streams and low grounds — winds always on the highest between the 
water courses. Today a light breeze variable from N. W. to S. W. 

June Ist. Marching from my camp a little S. of W. a mile or two 
brought me to the trace: little was lost by the detour. In 4 miles we 
passed a small grove (and doubtless water.) searcely over a half mile 
to the north. We found ‘*110 mile creek’? about 8 miles from our 
camp.’* Seven or eight miles farther another creek: bank rather steep. 
About six miles farther a third creek, on a fine savannah on which the 
camp was established — having made about 21 miles. 

I hoped to be reached here by the corn wagons which did not come up 
last night, but learn that they have gone back. They were overloaded. 
The contractor’s agent sent back a wagon, and put the three day's rations 
into two wagons. Hence the loss — and disappointment. These creeks 
all run to the left or South, and are believed to be waters of the Marais 
du Cygne (Osage river). Wind today variable from 8S. W. to S. E. 

June 2d. Marched 15’ past 6 o’clock. Rain in the afternoon. We 
met this morning two wagons — tracers or trappers from the upper Ar- 
kansas or Rocky mountains. They had six or eight buffalo calves. This 
breed is returning eastward, and becoming domesticated in Missouri if 
not in other states. 

We passed today five creeks, which with those camped on, make seven 
in 22 miles. They have small groves of wood on their immediate banks, 
in bends and islands, fostered and protected from the prairie fires by 
the water: sweet shady bowers in the green desert, fragrant with wild 
blossoms — voeal with the songs of birds, sheltering delicate shrubbery 
vines — the pea and the gooseberry. We find here the elm, black walnut, 
white ash, butternut, sycamore, and honey locust. 

The country is higher and more hilly ; very much the same as that passed 
by the military road from Marais de Cygne to Spring river.’® The country 
is not rich; but agricultural settlements (of the white or red men,) can 
and will extend as far as the waters of Grand river and far beyond. 
The migratory wave will extinguish the prairie fires; the tree will ac- 
company the plough.*° 

June 3d. There was fine spring water at last night’s camp. 

18 One-hundred-and-ten-mile Creek flows into the Osage River. It crossed the 
Santa Fe Trail about six miles east of the present town of Burlingame, Osage 
County, Kansas. 

19 Spring River was crossed by the military road from Fort Leavenworth to Fort 
Scott and to Fort Smith, Arkansas. The road crossed it near the present town of 
Baxter Springs, Cherokee County, Kansas. 


20 Captain Zebulon M. Pike, who crossed this country in a northwesterly direction 
in 1806, thought it would lend itself to goat raising. It is now one of the most 
prosperous agricultural sections of Kansas. 
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Marched today 12 miles to ‘‘Couneil Grove’’— passed half way a fine 
bold ercek. Here, like the other creeks, but more perfectly was de- 
veloped by a section, the geological structure. Ten or twelve feet of 
loam and gravel above a thin horizontal stratum of limestone; this rest- 
ing upon another of blue clay. 

Limestone quarries would be found abundant. One other fine creek 
we passed two miles from Grand river, at the Grove. There was a re- 
markably fine spring (having a name, ‘“‘Big John Spring’’). I 
encamped about 12 o’clock on the S. W. bank of the river in the prairie 
bottom. 

Council Grove is a luxuriant heavily timbered bottom of the Neosho 
or Grand River, containing about 160 aeres; and several such are in 
sight of the road over the prairie hills. There are no traces that I ean 
discover of ancient monuments which some fanciful writers have dis- 
covered here. But it is a very uneven bottom. It is a charming grove, 
where any grove would delight; amid the barren and shadeless plains.*! 

There are many wagons in the vicinity. The Company traders will 
probably be ready in a day or two. 

Capt. Terrett with Co. A. has not arrived yet; this is his day. 

I find here my ox wagon of provisions sent ahead, and 125 bushels of 
corn. The wind almost a storm south by west. We have marched 144 
miles from Fort Leavenworth. The river is about 50 feet wide, and two or 
three feet deep; clear, with rock and pebble bottom. The wooded bank 
is 12 or 14 feet above the water, which has this spring been about ten 
above it, and a few feet over the prairie bottom. The grove seems also 
to have been fully exposed last fall, to the most thorough and searching 
fires that I have ever seen in the prairies and woods of the west. To 
this, (& perhaps somewhat to the severe winter,) may be ascribed th 
poorness of the grass this summer; the rains too, have been ‘‘beating 
rains.’’ 

4th June. Men are washing. An Artillery drill in the afternoon. 

Rain last night wind north — weather cold. 

Capt. Terrett joined at 5 P. M. with 23 sabres, two wagons — Reports 

21 The traders over the Santa Fe Trail assembled their caravans at Council Grove, 
where the great annual caravan to New Mexico was organized. Captains and other 
officers were elected and a plan agreed upon for the march westward. No wood 
suitable for wagon repairs was found west of Council Grove, and each wagon carried 
its own supply from that point. At a very early date stores were established at 
Council Grove to supply traders with necessary articles for the long trip across the 
barren plains. The treaty with the Osage Indians for permission to open the trail 
through the Indian country was made under the Council Oak in 1825. This vener 


able tree still stands at the eastern edge of the city of Council Grove, the county seat 


of Morris County, Kansas. 
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he has marched two hundred miles, following chiefly the divide between 
the Marais de Cygne and Grand rivers — He had a guide.** 

5th June. The traders have not come over to the grove, nor com- 
municated with me. Sent this morning to inform them that I should 
march tomorrow and go slowly to Cow Creek — about 115 miles. There 
are good grazing buffalo, fish and plenty of fuel. 

The traders have all arrived, and are ready they say to move tomor- 
row. 

I had a regimental and artillery drill this afternoon. 

6th June. Marched before 7. Traders’ wagons were all gone on. 
The road follows the direction of a large western branch of Neosho, the 
waters of which (& wood too,) are tolerably convenient (to the South), 
for 15 miles. There is ‘‘Diamond Spring’’.** 

There we reached the foremost Mexican wagons which had stopped. 
I encamped very reluctantly. The Mexicans expressing many fears of 
robbers, and a desire to be with us. The American traders are desirous 
of pleasing these men, the guests of whose country, they are soon in their 
turn, to become. 

The country here spreads into gentle slopes; the road excellent ; rather 
cold; wind a gale, S. W. 

Met this morning two Dutchmen with an ox wagon, and some cows 
and ealves. They had been into the buffalo range, say 300 miles from 
Independence after calves. They had got but three. 

Sent back this morning to Fort Leavenworth, an ox wagon, which 
brought rations in advance of me. A private of Co. K. sick, sent with 
it. I wrote to Capt. McKissack to dispense with the depot of corn, and 
also, not to send the provisions before the 10th of July; before which 
I expect to reach Fort Leavenworth, unless I should go to Bents’ fort, 
in which ease they would be needed about the 20th July at the cotton 
wood. 

I encamped this evening the four Companies at the corners of a square 
nearly large enough to graze the horses in the night; the Company fronts 
are about perpendicular to the diagonals. 

ith June. The traders determined to march to cotton wood fork in 
two days; but there is no fuel short of it, and I shall march through as it 
promises to be a rainy day or night. Some of the principal traders came 
to me last evening; amongst them Armijo the Mexican, who has charge 
of a third perhaps of the whole caravan: he was seemingly convinced that 
it would not be dangerous for him, for the escort to go on. 

22 This was the detachment which started from Fort Scott. 

23 The Diamond Spring is about four miles north of the present station of Dia- 


mond Springs on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. The spring still 
flows a bountiful supply of: water. 
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There is a grove not far (34 of a mile.) south of the road, four miles 
west of the spring: then the ‘‘lost Spring’’,?* standing water, 10 miles 
further; 9 miles further there are pools of tolerable water from these 
to the ‘‘fork’’ is seven miles: there we encamped at 5 o’elock having 
halted an hour at noon. 

The country to day in a vast prairie where you travel hours without 
seeing a tree; it is nearly level; 20,000 cavalry in line, might change 
front with mathematical precision at any gait; we have crossed no run 
ning water from the Neosho to this stream which I believe to be the 
head of the Verdigris river weather cool wind S. W.—and dis 
agreeably high. 

My little son rode 30 miles today without seeming fatigued. 

A more direct course, by 50 or 60 miles to the crossing which horse 
men at least might travel,) would be to strike more to the west from this 
point, to the upper part of Pawnee Fork which heads about 25 [| miles? 
N. E. of that point of the Arkansas & perhaps a// of the streams crossed 
by the road could be also struck in this route. 

June Sth. The wind blew a hurriean last night; this morning it 
drizzles and is exceedingly cold; wind north. Marehed 18 miles to 
Turkey Creek; *° not a tree or bush is in sight; a few will be seen a half 
mile to the South 6 miles from the cottonwood; this is the first running 
water. Here hard bread is issued an additional ration of pork was 
cooked last night. We saw today antelope and an elk;*' occasional rain 
all day ; the eold is disagreeable despite woollen cloths and vreat coats. 

It is curious to observe this evening the various modifications of the 
trench furnaces for cooking mentioned in regulations; there is a very 
little dry buffalo ordure.** Most of the men made coffee with the dry 
stems of last year’s weeds found unburnt on the creek bank. I saw one 
man make a boiler of coffee with the aid of a spade in his air furnace 
burning but a single piece of dry wood weighing about half a pound 
fuel could thus be carried on horseback. 

‘Lost Spring is situated about two miles west of the present town of Lost 
Springs, Marion County, Kansas. 

This is an error. The Verdigris River heads in the southwest part of Chase 
County, a considerable distance from the point where the camp was located, which 
seems to have been on a ‘‘fork.’’ The ‘‘fork’’ was the Cottonwood River. The 
Cottonwood crossing was near the present town of Durham, Marion County, Kansas. 

26 Turkey Creek rises in MePherson County. The trail crossed three branches of 
this creek, a few miles south and east of the present town of MePherson. 

27 It seems to have been too early for the great annual northward migration of the 
buffalo. In June, 1846 Doniphan’s expedition passing over the same route, en- 
countered immense herds of buffalo, though it was some three weeks later than this 


date. 


28 Buffalo chips the main relianee for fuel on the Great Plains. 
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June 9th. It rained steadily throughout the night, & until 10 o’clock 
this morning. It is so cold that the breath is visible, as in winter, from 
condensation of moisture. 

We marched at 7 o’clock and arrived after a fatiguing day at the 
Little Arkansas at 5 o’eclock. The horses were unsaddled and grazed 
about an hour at noon, while some arrangements of teams were made; 
three worn out mules in one team from Fort Scott had to be replaced; 
two of them were of necessity left on the prairie.*® 

Partially wooded sand hills of the Little, and the main Arkansas be- 
yond, were to be seen to our left this afternoon; the prairie is still re- 
markably flat; we crossed no stream of water: there [were] but few 
trees on this Creek. I consider the prairie past for two days, rich land: 
the seeds of trees will be borne on the long thin wave of agricultural 
emigration. Should not dragoons have a leather case to secure the lock 
and receiver of their carbines from rain? it would have other advantages 
or uses. If the government would spend a penny in canvass to make 
‘‘bell’’ backs to their cavalry tents, it would save a pound in saddles & 
other equipage: rains and sunshine are injurious to leather. 

The march 24 miles, wind N — This small stream is probably named 
from the resemblance of its sand hill Bluffs, quicksand bed, &e¢ to those 
of the Arkansas river. 

June 10th. This morning a note from Capt. Boone,*® drgs. was dis- 
covered at the ford, it is dated yesterday June 9th, and states that he 
marehed to cross the Arkansas to the buffalo range, & so keep on to the 
crossing. On my part a communication is established, as, if there were a 
military object, I could communicate with his detachment in a few hours 
— Capt. B. must have marched about 11 o’clock from appearances — I 
arrived 6 hours later. 

An officer & 8 men were sent ahead at 9 o’clock, to hunt, &e. 

After drying blankets, &e the little Arkansas was crossed, and the 
march commenced at 12 o’clock. Marched 10 miles to the S. W. and en- 
camped on a small wooded stream —a branch of Cow Creek.*' We 
passed within 4 or 5 miles of the Arkansas river: its bluffs here present a 
greater appearance of forest than anywhere seen since losing sight of 
the Kanzas. Mixed with the broken hills of white sand, the view is 
decidedly urban — picturesque & beautiful. 

29 In the eastern edge of Rice County at the noted Stone Corral and breastworks. 

80 In the summer of 1843 Capt. Nathan Boone of the First Regiment U. 8S. Dra- 
goons commanded an expedition which explored the valleys of the Arkansas and the 
Cimarron and those of their principal tributaries, going as far north as the great 


bend of the Arkansas. Joseph B. Tnhoburn, Standard History of Oklahoma (Chicago, 
1916), I, 228. 


31 Cow Creek rises in Rice County and flows into the Arkansas River below the 
city of Hutchinson, Kansas. 
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My dispensing with the depot of rations at Cottonwood fork was 
founded in part upon information which was incorrect, or led to the 
wrong conclusion that I should find buffalo considerably east of this 
point: thus it becomes important that I should reach buffalo, & symp 
toms of scurvy have been developed in two men. For these reasons 
move on in advance of the caravan — on safe ground — intending to stop 
at Cow Creek 9 miles further, until communication is re-established with 
them. 

Lt. Love has come in & reported that he saw no buffalo — but that 
about two miles to the south, some 200 mounted Indians came charging 
upon his party — which then displayed a white flag; the Indians then 
approached in a more friendly manner: they proved to be Kanzas, & 
said they mistook the party for Pawnees (doubtful) They reported 
their camp to be near — no women or children were seen. Lt. L. further 
reports that their first inquiry was about wagons — (traders?) ** 

I determined to send back a Company to meet the traders who should 
be at the little Arkansas tomorrow. 

About 20 Kanzas have been in camp; they brought dried buffalo meat 
and were exceedingly anxious for tobacco: I unluckily have none — but 
gave them a little pork (in exchange). They are on their return and 
would likely be impudent to the traders. 

At dark I have fired off two sky rockets, having previously sent the 
men to the pickets; the horses were exceedingly alarmed, & could searcel) 
be restrained. The Indians report buffalo two days west — A gentle 
air from the N. W. today. 

June 11th. Capt. Moore marched early with Company C. for the 
little Arks. The Kanzes passed the creek eastward & stopped not far 
off — A number came into camp & received permission to trade buffalo 
meat for tobacco; they are about 100—have been four days journey 
west, & have plenty of meat. I remain in camp on a pretty savannah 
rising almost insensibly to a hill, where | have posted two videttes. Sent 
out this morning an officer and 13 men on a scout; it returned in four 
hours; saw nothing of interest except fresh buffalo signs: and Capt. 
Boone’s camp a mile to the South — he left it yesterday morning. The 

82 The Kansas Indians are a tribe of the Siouan linguistic family of North Ameri 
ean Indians. They belong to the Dhegiha group or Up-Stream People. They were 
the latest of the group to take tribal form, and were perhaps a gens in the group 
when it was a single tribe. The tribe gave name to the Kansas River, which gave 
name to the state of Kansas, although the tribe never occupied any great part of 
the state. The name Kansas means ‘‘Wind’’ or ‘‘South Wind,’’ and the Kansas 
Indians were ‘‘The People of the South Wind.’’ They were always very low in 


the scale of intelligence and the Christian religion never made progress among 
them. 
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Kanzas departed at 12 M. It is a singular circumstance that none of 
them saw the rockets which were sent up vertically. An inspection 
this evening which is Sunday. I manage to graze all the horses at 
night within a chain of sentinels; indeed almost within the lines of 
tents. It occurs to me that dried fruit should be a part of the ration in 
campaign, or marches like this—so common to the western Army 
where no vegetable food is to be had; at the season when nature provides 
man with fruits & vegetables the soldier is suddenly put on an un- 
natural unwholesome diet of salt meat & flour! 

12th June. Marched 9 miles to Cow Creek.** We find no buffaloes 
which I had reason to believe I shall [should] fall in with four days 
ago: it is four days since I left the traders, they were halting at /1 
o'clock: they should be here to night at less than 15 miles a day. These 
unforseen and unusual circumstances have thrown me out a little, in my 
calculations: this, is not ‘‘dashing over the wide prairies’’. I have but 
15 more days’s rations of pork & bacon, and the crossing is at least 120 
miles further. I find it necessary to go on, tomorrow, to Walnut Creek, 
where I have a reasonable expectation of finding buffalo. Captain 
Moore is with the caravan: Capt. Boone is on the left flank —the pro- 
tection is complete. 

We passed to day several branches fringed with bush and tree, & some 
groves, all on waters of Cow Creek, which coming from the north turns 
eastward and follows the course of the Arkansas before uniting with it. 
Many of the trees have been killed, doubltless by the searching fire which 
followed the last hot and dry autumn. 

The Kanzas dried and smoked here much of their meat. The men 
have found a cache, containing a chest of four pound balls, and canis- 
ters of grape shot and musket balls; the falling away of the creek bank 
had exposed it — it was made by an old company of traders — they 
sometimes brought out a four pound cannon. We find grouse here: the 
soil is still rich, fish are plenty, as also are moschettos. Weather cool: 
wind high from the South. 

13th June. This has been our great day: our first meeting with buffa- 
lo: I marched soon after 6 o’clock: it [was] raining a little and we 
feared a bad day; it however soon cleared off: 12 miles brought us 
through sandy hillocks into the Arkansas bottom: an officer and 12 men 
had been sent somewhat in advance to hunt: here two beautiful ante- 
lope, a buck and doe walked across, then [ten] paces from the head of 
the column: I turned out a little to the river between 11 and 12 o'clock — 
watered and grazed the horses for an hour; while here two buffalo 


383 This stream flows into the Arkansas at or near Hutchinson, Kansas. The trail 
crossed its headwaters. 
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erossed to our side pursued by a horseman who fired from the opposite 
bank; I believed it a man from Capt. Boone’s command. 

Marching on the buffalo thickened, running hither and thither between 
the hunting parties in the hills, and some small parties of officers and men 
who advanced from the Column. About 12 were killed, six were brought 
in —a seasonable supply; the last pork issued was out last night; but I 
would let no more be issued. In the afternoon a Sergeant of Co. H. 
came to me from Capt. B. who sent word he would joing me in the even- 
ing if he could; but Lieut. A. R. Johnston ** had this morning most un- 
fortunately, (and to our extreme regret,) wounded himself through the 
foot, and with a very large ball. 

Kneamped between 3 & 4 o’clock on Walnut Creek. Capt. B’s tents 
on the other side of Arkansas are visible. 

It has been a day of extreme excitement probably to all the command. 
Many buffalo approaching that were tired with running. I could in- 
dulge quite a number in a short chase; at least 30 have been wounded.* 

The soil here is pretty good — more sandy, but few trees on the river 
and ereek. We marched this morning through a ‘‘village’’ of prairie 
dogs, of perhaps 100 acres. This animal I think a distinct genus. 
March 22 miles — weather pleasant — wind N. E.** 

June 14. Capt. Boone & Lt. Buford ** came over this morning. 
The Captain — from the information of his Osage guide — supposed he 
was at or near the ‘‘erossing’’— it is still at least 100 miles: he has 80 
or 90 men of D. E. & H. Companies. Some Osages who encamped with 
him lately, stole 8 or 10 of his horses & mules — making him believe 
for a time — by most consummate acting that it had been done by wild 
Indians — The Captain met afterwards another lot, whom it thought 
implicated and retaliated — despoiling them of their arms, but did not 
replace his horses. Capt. B. determines to aseend the Arkansas little or 
no further. 

34 Abraham Robinson Johnston of the First Dragoon Regiment. He was killed in 
action at San Pasqual, Cal., December 6, 1846. 

%5 There were enormous numbers of buffalo in the great northern migration. 
Members of Doniphan’s expedition ascended Pawnee Rock to get a good view of these 
great herds. The estimate of the numbers of buffalo to be seen from the summit 
ran all the way from 500,000 to 800,000. . 

The villages of these rodents were frequently met with on the plains. In the 
books of western travel there are many accounts of these villages. Some were miles 
in extent. Owls and rattlesnakes were always plentiful, and were said to inhabit 
the burrows of these prairie dogs. 

87 Lieutenant Abraham Buford of the First Dragoon Regiment. He was brevetted 
for gallantry in the battle of Buena Vista. He resigned his commission in 1854, 


and later served in the Confederate army with the rank of brigadier general. He 
died June 9, 1884. 
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Mr. C. Bent arrived this morning from ‘‘Bent’s fort’’;°* He has 14 
well laden wagons with ox and mule teams — the first he prefers — he is 
taking in cattle raised at the foot of the Rocky mountains to a Missouri 
farm. Mr. B. says no Mexicans had arrived at the Arkansas ten days 
ago — that his brother left Santa Fe about the 20th of April, and that 
the Governor, Armijo, (who owns a large share of the merchandize) & 
600 men were to march the 3d of May. 

Capt. Boone, informs me that after the Council on the Brazos (at- 
tended by Gov. Butler, Ind. Com’r.) K. Lewis an intelligent white 
naturalized among the Creeks, remaining behind some days brought in- 
formation a few days before he marched, that 300 Texans had met there 
to come and waylay the caravan; that a ‘‘Col’? Ryburn was suspected by 
the Com’g officer of Fort Washita to be raising in that vicinity a foree 
for the same purpose — (This he wrote to Genl. Taylor, who forwarded 
a copy to Capt. B.) It is possible these land pirates may have defeated 
Armijo.*® 

June 15th. Early last night we were visited by a storm of rain, wind, 
& hail, of extraordinary violence; very soon nearly every tent was 
prostrate — the light[n]ing illumined the night with the light of day. 

Mr. Bent informs me that three men —two white, have lately been 
killed on the Pawnee Fork, about 30 miles to the west — they are sup- 
posed to have been a party from Missouri on a calf hunting expedition, 
(one such we have met — another is here with 35 ealves) a third was 
expected out, and are believed to have been those slain.‘ 

It is not extraordinary that such desperate, heedless, small parties, 
should meet with such a fate in this lawless wilderness, the wonder is 
that so many escape. If the power & almost certain punishments of 
our best internal government do not prevent daily murders & robberies 
(for accounts of them see the newspapers passim,) ean they fail to 
oceur here, where straggling parties of Indians are tempted by their 
poverty, & almost certainty of escape from detection and punishment ? 





38 Charles Bent was a brother of William Bent, who established Bent’s Fort. 
He was born in Charlestown, Va., Nov. 11, 1799. He was appointed governor of 
New Mexico, Sept. 22, 1846, by General Kearny. He was murdered by Pueblo 
Indians on Jan. 19, 1847, at the village of San Fernando de Taos. His re 
mains are buried in the National Cemetery at Santa Fe. For an account of the 
Bent family see George Bird Grinnell, ‘‘Bent’s Old Fort and its Builders,’’ in 
Kansas Historical Collections, XV, 28 ff. 

39 This force was later encountered by Capt. Cooke, as will appear later on in the 
journal. 

40 Attempts were made from the time of the earliest English settlements in the 
domain of the buffalo to domesticate it by capturing and taming the buffalo calves. 
There are accounts of such efforts in the histories of many western states. 
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Our government is scarcely bound in duty to protect such rash & vaga- 
bond men; unless indeed, it be their determined policy that any citizen 
shall traverse at will, the limits of the thousand tribes, who cover the 
desert territory of her immense empire — unless, like the talismanie ‘‘! 
am a Roman eitizen,’’ by a severe exercise of power, she would invest 
the ‘‘pale face’’ sign of citizenship — wherever it may wander — with 
the same fearful respect! But how different the cases! the Roman re 
publie dealt with organized governments: the Parthian on his desert 
plains defied her power: the United States deals with savages, whose 
imperfectly democratie character of government is not equal to the task 
of controlling their sparse population on these vast plains. 

Capt. Moore & the traders have not arrived. Mr. Bent is encamped 
nearby, waiting for Mr. St. Vrain & 5 wagons of peltries—time was 
lost in a not altogether unsuccessful experiment of boating from the 
‘Fort’? down the Arkansas.*! 

Capt. Boone is still in sight across the Walnut,*? and the Arkansas — 
there promises to be a general assemblage here: there are seven, or por- 
tions of 7 Companies of Dragoons — 14 officers. 

16th June. Nearly as much rain fell again last night. Marehed a 
half mile up the creek to a fresh camp: some of the wagons bogged. 

This creek well named from the prevailing growth on its banks, and 
in its cireular bends, is quite a bold swift stream, (for this country,) 
it is 3 feet deep & about 30 wide, its waters seem the same as that of the 
Missouri in color & taste — it is well stocked with fish; it has groves to its 
source, 40 or 50 miles—the soil is quite rich. Acres of rose bushes 

41 Fort St. Vrain was built on the South Platte by the Bent and St. Vrain Com- 
pany some time between 1835 and 1839. See Grinnell, loc. cit., 41. The Bent and St 
Vrain Company was composed of five St. Louis traders. They were Charles, William, 
and George Bent, and Ceran St. Vrain; Mareelin St. Vrain seems to have been asso 
ciated with his brother Ceran, and is included in the five. Edwin L. Sabin, Hit Car 
son Days (Chieago, 1914), 189. As to the exact location of Fort St. Vrain, Sabin 
says it was at the mouth of St. Vrain’s Creek, forty-two miles from Denver. On the 
map showing the route of Fremont in 1842, St. Vrain’s Fort is shown on the east side 
of the South Platte River at the mouth of St. Vrain’s Creek, a little north of east 
from Long’s Peak, from which St. Vrain’s Creek runs. Thompson’s Creek is shown 
as entering the South Platte from the west two or three miles north of the fort. Ona 
map of Kansas and Nebraska territories by Mellen and Co., Chicago, 1855, St. Vrain’s 
Fort is shown on the east side of the South Platte just below the mouth of Thomp- 
son’s Creek, almost directly east of Long’s Peak. St. Vrain’s Creek is not shown 
on his map. In Kit Carson Days, 189, note 73, Sabin says: ‘‘The precise site of 
the old post is across the river from the town of Robinson, and upon the large ranch 
of A. E. Reynolds.’’ On page 634 he cites a number of authorities. 


42 Walnut Creek rises north of Garden City, Kansas, and flows almost directly 


east into the Arkansas River just below the present town of Great Bend, Kansas. 
Fort Zarah was at the mouth of Walnut Creek. 
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bloom around us; many other flowers we have seen — some would orna- 
ment a garden, but at this early season, they are by no means a feature 
of the landseape. 

Yesterday the creek was deep fording. I rode over to the bank of 
the Arkansas— it was not fordable: a man however rode, or swam 
over — & I sent some articles to Lieut. Johnston. 

I am now in apprehension that the Walnut will overflow its banks: it 
rises six inches an hour, & lacks less than five feet of the banks. The 
sun shines as yesterday, and the wind is nearly north. 

Some of Capt. Boone’s men have been here this morning; swimming 
river & creek, they say the Captain is looking for another camp, but does 
not find one. The country on that bank is (as far as I have seen it, 150 
miles) much more arid than on this; hills of sand with a very secant her- 
bage (buffalo grass & plumb bushes) extend without intermission, ap- 
proaching frequently quite to the water. On this side they are very 
rare — just on the bank, sand hillocks sometimes occur with a wide 
bottom outside: they are generally clothed with willow, cottonwood & 
plumb bushes; these hills form any where an admirable ambush for foe 
or game; in passing through, one can scarcely see 200 yards. 

Mr. Bent dined with me today, & Mr. Alvares late American Consul at 
Santa Fe, who was confined when the Texan expedition reached that 
vicinity: he is a Spainiard, & an old trader to Missouri: he says if 
Colonel Cooke had fired two guns he would have succeeded: that all the 
most respectable people had determined not to resist at the least — the 
population of New Mexico, he represents as no more than 55,000 souls, 
mostly Indians of some pretension to civilization; the government he 
says, have searcely more than a hundred regulars whom they call 
Dragoons.** 

The crossing of the Arkansas is about half way to Santa Fe: which is 
about 750 miles from Independence. Bent’s trading establishment * is 

43 This refers to Colonel William G. Cooke who was in command of the Texan 
Santa Fe expedition. The best account of this is George W. Kendall, Narrative of 
the Texan Santa Fe Expedition (New York, 1844). 

44 Bent’s Fort, or Bent’s Old Fort, or Fort William was on the north bank of the 


Arkansas, about 300 yards from the river, just west of the Otero-Bent County line, lati- 


tude 38° 3’, longitude 103° 25’. It was about fourteen miles above the mouth of 
the Rio Purgatoire and 130 miles east of the front range of the Rocky Mountains. 
It was on the old Santa Fe trail as originally laid out and traveled. It was 380 
miles south of Fort Laramie, and 200 miles south over the Raton Mountains to 
Taos, and a little more to Santa Fe. It was 530 miles from Westport landing. A 
trappers’ trail from Texas and New Mexico crossed the old Santa Fe Trail at the 
fort. It was built in 1829 by William Bent, his brothers Charles and George, and 
the St. Vrain brothers, Ceran and Marcelin. For a complete account of the forts 
see the works of Grinnell and Sabin, cited above. 
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on one side of the river about 225 miles from Santa Fe, if no further 
the road beyond there is much worse: Mr. Alvares says he thinks the 
boundary line is about 40 miles west of the crossing, striking the riy 
at or above Chouteau’s island.* 

June 17th. A rainy forenoon — wind east: the creek still threatens 
— it has in fact overflowed part of the bottom, which is our safety valve: 
it has been at a stand 6 or 8 hours. I fear the traders have been so slow 
as to be water bound at Cow Creck, & that we will be in this vicinity four 
or five days. Meanwhile we have reason to believe there are no buffalo 
on this side of the river within 12 or 15 miles; & we are reduced to dried 
meat — I look to Bent’s cows as a good resource. 

There is a break in the hills along this bottom, exhibiting a vein of 
rich iron ore (carbonate,) resting on a coarse, very soft sandstone, & 
surmounted by a stratum of pure blue clay — there is also limeston 
no coal has been seen. The hill top is a pretty table sodded with buffalo 
grass, & commanding a very agreeable view of river, ereek, wide savan- 
nahs, & pretty groves: the buffalo grass resembles an unthrifty blue 
grass, a very pale green, which soon becomes a brown: the buffalo eat it 
exclusively when to be had: it is asserted that it will only grow in the 
buffalo range: a fact which I have observed gives color to this assertion 
— we first find it (in the neighborhood of Council grove) in the road, 
very frequently there, when no other is to be found near — this indi- 
cates that it thrives — as is said of blue grass — best when trodden: th: 
countless buffalo we may well coneeive — give it fully that treatment, 
whether necessary to it or not —there is another animal which is only 
found where it grows — the prairie dog — like the buffalo it lives on it, 
or rather its seed: which I find is a new grain, equal at least to oats — | 
am gathering it — the grass is so short that this is very slow work. 

June 18th. The wind still east & a wet morning: the creek still at a 
stand — running into the bottom — the meat procured the 13th & cured 
in wet weather, is becoming spoiled; but a day or two’s rations are left; 
the caravan wagons must be water bound among the Cow creeks. 

Since writing the above, at 4 o’clock some 200 buffaloes approached the 
camp — the companies were paraded for inspection: a gang approached 
so closely that I sent Company K. out as skirmishe[r]s at the gallop: 
Twenty or 30 have been slain. It is singular that all the led horses 


45 Chouteau’s Island was at the upper crossing of the Arkansas River, immed 
iately above the present town of Hartland, Kearny County, Kansas. Chouteau, a 
trader from St. Louis, was attacked by Indians on one of his expeditions to the 
Rocky Mountains, and took refuge on the island, on which was a thick growth of 
cottonwood trees. He succeeded in beating off the Indians and making his escape 
From this incident it was called Chouteau’s Island. The expedition of Chouteau 
was made in the years 1815-17. 
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brought by officers for the chase, prove to be fearless of buffalo, al- 
though not one had been tried: it is very remarkable because their other 

ses, like nine tenths of all others are exceedingly fearful, and will not 
approach them: no animal is so uncouth and formidable looking as the 
buffalo: they are very active too, and fierce when angered. 

19 June. This strange creek is still at a stand and fast filling up the 
hollows, and lower ground of the immense river bottom: weather clear 
with a very high south wind: it is the most crooked of creeks: and by 
its meanders, must be 100 miles long, to keep up thus: the command is 
employed in smoking meat. 

I received this morning an official note from Capt. Boone, stating that 
at dusk last evening two white men men passed his camp up the river, 
refusing to halt at a sentinel’s challenge. I have sent to Bent’s camp — 
he has moved to the hill top two miles east of us — to learn if they were 
his men. 

Evening —I have heard through an express of Bent’s that my de- 
tachment and the traders arrived this morning at Cow Creek, which is 
out of its banks; and that they have killed a few buffalo: Mr. B. also 
sent word that he should start tomorrow morning: it was his men, that 
he had sent west to look after the wagons, that failing to cross this creek 
safely, preferred fording the Arkansas twice, and so passed Capt. B’s 
camp; they say the flood is as great, as far as Pawnee Fork. 

20 June. The creek is still at a stand: fifty yards wide, and running 
into the low grounds; weather clear, and a higher 8S. E. wind. Mr. B. has 
changed his mind about going at present. Sent out a small party, which 
brought in a buffalo; the only one they saw; the bulls are quite fat: we 
think them better than the best beef: the men swim the creek for fuel. 

There are here with Mr. Bent an Irishman and his wife in a skin 
lodge ; the woman is of Amazon proportions, and doubtless character too: 
their courtship and marriage were consummated amid the snows of the 
Rocky Mountains; then, perhaps not relishing the dreary scene of his 
young happiness, our bold Irishman robbed the Oregon settlers of their 
maseuline heroine, and traversing the far western world with many 
adventures, amid Blackfeet and other savages, and dangers by flood and 
mountain, found his way (by Santa Fe) to Bent’s Fort: there mount- 
ing their prairie horses they disdained not the escort of his company to 
Western Missouri, which no doubt they look upon as a hotbed of the un- 
natural restraints of civilization. 

June 21. Slowly, after 96 hours the waters subside: my command 
could have marched to the crossing and been back tonight; the same 
fieree south wind blows, which effected the waters so little. 

Capt. Boone writes me his determination to march toward the Canadian 
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tomorrow morning; he has been on a sand hill a week waiting I believe 


‘ 


to obey some order to ‘‘communicate with traders’’ for their protection 
I suppose. 
I have never seen an attempt to explain the 


on the sandy plains of Asia, decieve the eye with the semblance of white 


‘mirage’’, which here, as 


sheets of water: on a hot day we see an apnearance of steam or vapor 
rising from a hill —no matter how near, if relieved by the sky, just 
as from a hot stove; I concieve it to be exhalations of moisture and 
the usual vapours of the atmosphere put in visible motion by the radi- 
ated caloric; when there is an expanse of nearly plain surface, a vast 
amount of this moving vapor is seen at once, and, no longer translucent, 
assumes the appearance of a white plain, of steam, or water. Thus too, 
by the refraction of light passing through an aqueous medium, is easily 
explained the ‘“‘looming”’ of objects on the plains and hill-tops: a crow, 
or a weed, is frequently mistaken for a buffalo, or a horseman. 

A small party have brought in a buffalo, they saw some of Capt. 
Moore’s men hunting: a man of Bent’s came from the caravan they 
are encamped tonight — about 8 miles off in the hills: (they have not 
descended on the road into the Arkansas bottom) Cow Creek was 
bridged. 

22 June. <A cold cloudy morning; wind north; the creek is falling 
near a foot an hour. Seeing some strangers in the vicinity, I had them 
brought in by a patrol: one of them proved to be Mr. S. Vrain. He 
brings important news for the caravan: His communication to me, made 
with much show of apprehension and secrecy, is as follows: One hun- 
dred and eighty Texans, under a ‘‘Colonel’’ Snively, are at the crossing: 
they had had an advance guard or body of spies, 10 or 12 in number, 
who had met an advanee of 50 men of Gov. Armijo’s (which I had 
understood were to precede him some days or weeks, an excess of pru- 
dence.) : the Texans retreated across the Arkansas, leaving one man a 
prisoner: but he was able to make them believe that it was a party of S 
Vrain’s hunters; but the Mexicans becoming suspicious retreated that 
night. The main body of Texans came up and captured two express 
men sent by Armijo the trader; they did not discover their letter (con- 
cealed in a green stock) but got correct verbal informations of them. 
Mr. S. V. saw the 180 Texans; well mounted and armed: The whole 
have been north of the river: Snively and another man slept in his camp: 
he told Mr. St. V. that he intended to remain in the country ; and would 
most assuredly capture the Mexicans and their wagons, wherever they 
went, whenever they seperated from the escort; that they intended to 
conceal the booty, and afterwards attack the Tores settlement. Mr. 5. 
V. entertains not the slightest doubt of the Governor having retreated ; 
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was to have with him four or five hundred men. Mr. S. V. fears the 
Texans, whom he considers outlaws; and does not wish to be known as 
having given information: he thinks it would be dangerous for the Amer- 
jean traders to encounter the Texans, or to go to Santa Fe if the Mexi- 
ean traders retire: Warfield has joined the Texans.*® 

Capt. Boone informed me yesterday he intended to march for the 
Canadian this morning at 8 o’clock; I answered that I fully expected the 
‘aravan today; and invited him to remain; to ascend the Arkansas far- 
ther, that we might have a more uninterrupted communieation, &e. 
Learning late last evening that the caravan was nearby, I sent at 5 
o'clock this morning information to him, and to invite them all to din- 
ner; the messenger, reported that they had departed before he got there; 
whether South, or along the river I am uncertain; it was, no doubt, 
necessary for the camp to be changed. 


46 The republic of Texas had the same boundaries as the state or province of 
Texas under Spanish and Mexican dominion. From the Red River north to the 
Arkansas, the eastern boundary was the one-hundredth meridian. This line strikes 
the Arkansas River on the east line of section 36, township 26 south, range 25 west, 
official survey of Kansas. It is exactly one mile east of the east line of the south 
extension of Dodge City as shown on the map of Ogle & Co., 1905. This meridian 
s nearly exactly the line between ranges 24 and 25 in Ford County. The Texas line from 
this point followed the south bank of the Arkansas River to its headwaters near 
Leadville, Colorado. Thence it ran due north to a point east of the northern 
boundary of California, or the Mexican possessions which later became California. 
The line extended west along this north boundary to a point due north of the head 
waters of the Rio Grande del Norte; thence south to the headwaters of said river; 
and thence with the Rio Grande to the Gulf of Mexico. These bounds included all the 
present state of Texas, the No-Man’s-Land portion of Oklahoma, that part of 
Kansas west of the one-hundredth meridian and south of the Arkansas River, a 
wide strip on the south and through the center of Colorado, and all of New Mexico 
east of the Rio Grade. Taking into consideration these boundary lines the motives 
of the Texan Santa Fe Expedition in the spring and summer of 1841 may be found. 
The same motives moved the Texans to send Snively to the Arkansas River boundary 
of the Republic in this year of 1843. The people of New Mexico profited by the 
American trade over the Santa Fe Trail and some of them, Governor Armijo and 
others, were directly interested in it. Armijo even organized a force of the tatter 
demalion mob called an army in New Mexico to protect the trains from Santa 
1843, 


While the command of Snively was piratical in character and composition, it was 


Fe in 


not the purpose to molest the American traders. But it was far from the Texan 
seat of government and restraint from that source was not feared. On the Arkansas 
power could be exercised which was not contemplated by the government of ‘the 
Brazos, and a horse or a wagon laden with goods could be seized under pretexts 
which a colored report might have approved at the village of Washington. Omissions 
in reports or general denials in the face of accusation might serve the purpose of 
lawless men in unsettled times. In any event, these were the conditions which ae- 
count for the appearance of Captain Snively and his freebooters on the upper Arkan- 
sas in the summer of 1843 to take toll of the trade over the Old Santa Fe Trail. 
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Snively I knew at Nacogdoches in 1836; he was a shopkeeper’s clerk. 
and quite insignificant in appearance and demeanor; thought, truth to 
tell, he had just ‘‘come from the army’’; (which, properly speaking, 
Texas has never had). 

Capt. B. found a party at litthe Arkansas with a wagon; emigrants 
for California; they accompanied that command across the Arkansas: 
and on the 16th re-crossed and have since been near me, but over the 
creek; they were near losing everything in the river, and Capt. B. had 
a mule drowned in assisting them: two of them have lost a limb: Will 
the Pacifie prove a barrier to our population ? 

Capt. Moore and Company C. arrived in camp this afternoon: he 
marched about fifteen miles beyond the Little Arkansas; when he met the 
caravan: the rains fell on them ten miles on this side; and they were 
six days making the next nine miles and crossing Cow Creek which was 
bridged: the traders stopped on the hills two miles off, near Bent. Com- 
pany C have had buffalo but two days; and thus they have consumed 
eight days rations of salt meat, more than the rest of my command: this 
reduces the stores (as I found by weighing them,) to seant nine days 
supply: if 1 had not advanced I should have had little, or no meat left 
The traders (as I expected) brought up the two Fort Scott mules. Th 
creek is not yet fordable, and is falling slowly: the traders have brought 
their wagons down to the crossing point: a hunting party has returned 
unsuccessful: I have but 30 days full rations of flour; and have ordered 
but twelve ounces to be issued ’till further orders. 

June 24. Last night some six of the principal traders, including their 
‘*Captain’’ Dr. East, & L{ijeut. Armijo & Ortiz, called to consult with 
me on the news: they told me they did not now expect to find the gov 
ernor at the crossing: and they all agreed it would be advisable to go on 
to ‘‘Bent’s fort’’, sending express for a stronger Mexican force to meet 
them there; provided, I would go with them and await the arrival of that 
force: They left me at 10 o’clock to reflect on an answer to the question 
how long I could promise to stay at that point. 

Caleulating on cattle — to be brought here — for subsistence for fifty 
or 100 miles on this side of Bent’s establishment, where buffalo would 
probably not be found, and obtaining, as Messrs. S. Vrain & Bent assure 
can be done, as many more cattle there as I may need, I agreed — as b) 
my letter—to go on, and remain with them — waiting for escort — 
fifteen days, if necessary: and I sent word, that under favorable cir- 
cumstances I could stay five days longer. 

This morning, they called again, and said they were all ‘‘agreed’’ to 
await at the crossing (probably a month) for a force to be sent for, and 
to come from Santa Fe: if I would stay and protect them. I asked them, 
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the governor having retreated, if they believed they could induce him to 
come back? if he could raise a sufficient force to return to the same point ? 
They answered, No! I then told them, I would not remain so long station- 
ery, to the extreme privation and discomfort of my command: without a 
more reasonable object. I had announced that 7 should go to the cross- 
ing, in any event: and then we could only agree, and conclude to go there 
— result as it might. 

Packed up and mounted at 3 o’clock; the companies were then in- 
spected, the squadrons were then assembled, (every soldier in the 
ranks) and I had a regimental drill; and I practiced the formation of an 
‘‘order of battle’? from column of route,— when right or left, is in 
front, —as they thus marched alternately: See as follows: [at this 
point in the manuscript occurs a diagram of the troop formation. | 

| then marched a thousand paces down the creek, and encamped at 
514 o'clock [several words illegible]. 

Mr. S. V’s 5 wagons have been got over this afternoon, the caravan 
not moving. 

June 25th. Sent in letters this morning by Mr. Bent, who goes to 
Independence (in six days travel.) 

It was 7 o’clock when the caravan was put in motion to the ford: The 
detachment marched at 8: and the whole, with the eleven wagons, were 
over in fifteen minutes: the water is half side deep: the bottom was 
found very soft. I marched five miles and encamped on the Arkansas, 
where there were a few trees, at 11 o’clock, being assured that the cara- 
yan could, or would, get no further tonight. 

We have had no fresh meat, for three or four days; the game seem to 
have deserted the country: but now a solitary, lucky |?] buffalo ap- 
proached our camp, was chased and killed. 

I ascertained, this morning that some of Mr. Bent’s people, at least, 
had communicated with the Texans: which none had given information 
of, in the week or ten days they were with me. It was about the 
1st of this month that the meeting of the Mexicans and Texan spies took 
place: the former are reported to have said the governor was at hand: 
this disagrees totally with his intentions, announced to his nephew, Mr. 
Armijo, in a letter which was shown me. I also now first learned that 
three Texan spies accompanied Bent’s party (wagons) until they came 
in sight of my tents: when on pretence of hunting (as is reported) they 
returned or disappeared. 

Carson, a hunter, started express last night (with two mules) to bear 
a letter to the Governor: if at Santa Fe, to advise him (as Capt. East 
tells me) that I would not wait very long, and that they would move 
slowly (no doubt) up the Arkansas. The man is expected to go to Santa 
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Fe in ten days: but I am told he goes (for fear of Texans) by the | 
bank of the river, & ‘‘Bent’s fort’’. This seems senseless inasmuch 

it only anticipates properly one event, viz: that the Governor has ; 
treated the whole route to S. F. (which, being a large owner of the cara- 
van, is nét probable.) Mr. Alvarez told me the Governor could raise 
1500 militia, or Indians, in about a week; and march with them to Bent’s 
fort, in ten days. The caravan has arrived, near six o'clock, and stopp: 
close by. . 


as 


June 26. Marched at 614 o’clock; sent in advance an officer wit 
small hunting party & a wagon. 

The flat bottom common to the River and creek extends ten or twelve 
miles, from the mouth of the latter; it is a sandy soil, with a very short 
grass. At a point of the bluff there is a remarkable sand rock eal] 
‘*Pawnee Rock’’:** hundreds or names are inscribed on it; four miles 
farther is Ash Creek, a sluggish stream which becomes nearly dry 
ceases to flow, in summer; there is wood on it: (it is about 20 miles from 
Walnut Creek). I watered today at a fine pond: (9 miles from As! 
After stopping two hours at Ash Creek, I marched 5 miles further ar 
crossed the Pawnee forks and encamped: its banks are high and difficult 
It is a bold stream, nearly as large as the Neoshe at Council Grove: its 
waters are muddy: it is tolerably timbered and heads a days march t 
the N. E. of the crossing of the Arkansas; or about 60 miles to the S 
West. 

There are thousands of buffalo peacefully grazing on a great plai 
which gently rises about 6 miles off into hills: some on the spot were 
chased by officers, and one was slain. The hunting party have brought 


in parts of three in the wagon; the caravan has not come up: I hay 
marched but 20 miles, in a cool day, one of the longest in the year. ov 
an excellent road. Last night, and tonight the moschittos are ver) 
severe: the tents are thus important — if not necessary, as bars; by smo! 
ing, & then closing them, they become a great protection; there are n 
flies; but the horses suffer from the moschittos. 

June 27.— The caravan came from Ash Creek by 9 o’clock, and were 
until after 12 M. crossing this creek; then I marched about 7 miles an 
encamped on a hill near the head of a branch, with tolerable standing 
water. I am in sight of the caravan, two miles off at the crossing of a 


47 Pawnee Rock was one of the famous points on the Santa Fe Trail. There is 
constant reference to it in the Old Trail literature. Kit Carson is said to have 
become frightened there one night on his first trip across the Plains and to have 
fired at supposed Indians and killed his own mule. The ‘‘Rock’’ is in Barton 
County, some twenty miles west of Great Bend. The state of Kansas has esta! 
lished Pawnee Rock Park, which includes the famous Rock. 
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small branch of the Pawnee, where there is fuel, but very bad water; 
| obtained there sufficient dry fuel for all my men. Four buffalo de- 
liberately marched within three hundred yards of the column the last 
half mile; I had one killed just before we stopped within 200 paces of 
he camp ground; it was done by a single pistol shot, after a chase of 
500 yards: a high wind from 8. E. today: The sandy soil resting on 
clay is poor; there is none but buffalo grass; this very short, and seems 
as if it could searcely support an animal; but on close examination I find 
it beares a grain; which is very near the earth; it looks as nutritious as 
oats; and most probably is, from accounts which are given of mules that 
have lived on it: my camp is one compact sod of it; a much harder one 
than the blue grass.** 

A picket rope should be 22 feet long of manilla grass, 7/8th of an inch 
in thickness: a picket made of good iron, 16 inches long and weighing 
25 ounces, with a ring, answers well: in soft ground the wooden picket 
answers better: but there is much work to band and tip it properly with 
iron; and every tent of men must have a mallet, to drive them into the 
ground: at the end of the picket rope there should be a fixture of a strap 
and buckle of harness leather, double — on the outer side in the middle; 

48 See entry made by Captain Cooke, June 17, concerning buffalo grass. He 
there mentions the fact that this grass bears a grain. The buffalo grass is peculiar 
to North America and principally to the plains region of the United States. 
the Bulbilis dactyloides—the true buffalo grass. There 


It is 
is another species, the 
Bouteloua gracilis, a grama grass, but it is not the true buffalo grass. The buffalo 
grass grows only on the Great Plains of America and is not often found below the 
elevation of 1000 feet. This elevation line in Kansas is in the vicinity of Council 
Grove, where Captain Cooke says he first observed the grass. The buffalo grass does 
not form a continuous sod, but grows in patches. These patches are close together, 
but there are always barren streaks between them, and they are not of any uniform 
size or form. They vary in size from a few feet square to hundreds of acres. The 
grass cures in late summer but is not diminished in nutriment by this process. It 
is one of the most nutritious grasses in the world. While the buffalo was found in 
large areas where the buffalo grass did not grow, that animal reached its greatest 
development in the buffalo grass regions. 


The grass furnished pasturage in all 
seasons. 


The buffalo would paw away the snow to graze on it, as would other 
animals, including the horses and cattle of the pioneer settlers on the Great Plains. 

The height attained by the buffalo grass is not more than two inches, often not 
so much. But it grows very thick on the ground, and to walk on it is like walking 
on a velvet carpet — springy. 

In Kansas buffalo grass came to be spoken of as ‘‘short grass’’ to distinguish it 
from the true prairie grass or ‘‘long grass,’’ to which it is in nowise related. 
Prairie grass sometimes grows to a height of six feet, but on the prairie is usually 
not more than twelve inches in height. Originally it was not common at elevations 
of more than 1000 feet, but it is now slowly invading the higher lands. 
in Kansas growing the buffalo grass is called the ‘‘Short Grass’’ 
Grass Country.’’ 


The country 


or the ‘‘ Short 
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this strap is to be buckled around an ancle of the horse: 12 or 14 inches 
from the end should be introduced just such another strap and buckle. 
for the other ancle of the forelegs; thus, a halter would be unnecessary 
on the prairie: possibly it would be as well to secure the picket rope to 
the ring of the halter, if the end be continued beyond the tie, and he 
secured by a strap to the horse’s leg: so as to confine his head near thy 
ground. When a party of dragoons on a prairie escapes the disaster of 
losing, temporarily at least, their horses, if less securely picketed, it is the 

result of luck or chance; to which a good commander never trusts when 
avoidable. 

June 28th. I marched at 7 o’clock: the traders, then close in rear: 
our course was 8. 8. W. over high prairie hills, cased with the brown, 
iron sod of well trodden closely grazed buffalo grass; the route has 
changed here since my last visit: it runs more away from the river: the 
old journal does not answer as a guide. I halted at 11 o’elock forty-five 
minutes at a ravine with stagnant water, then marched 6 miles further 
(18 in all) to pool water in the head of a small ravine, in the edge of the 
Arkansas bottom: it is said to be one of a number of small branches 
called ‘‘Coon’’ creeks: here I believed the caravan would stop (as they 
have) but the grass was entirely eaten up by the buffalo: I sent a man 
three miles to look for the ‘‘Coon’’ Creek of my recollection: but none, 
nor better grass was to be found on the road: the traders, who use mules 
and herd them — might stop here, but I could not: so changing my 
course fifteen degrees, which made it east of south, I marched four 
miles to the Arkansas, and encamped: there is drift wood for fuel; little 
patches of dry looking buffalo grass, mixed with the long fresh green 
grass of the immediate bank; the buffalo have closely eaten, and not 
touched the other. Here I had wells dug, and came to fine cold water in 
two feet —the level of the river. In the bottom I passed the true 
‘*Coon’’ Creek, with running water and pebbly bottom, but no better 
grass than I left. 








Such is an abstract of the day’s progress: the pen of an Irving might 
fail to paint the interesting sights, or to convey an idea of thrilling in- 
terest and excitement of a scene which all witnessed. 

For six miles we marched through one ‘‘village’’ of the ‘‘prairie 
dogs’’, whose shrill barkings were incessantly sounding in our ears, but 
their strange anticks scarcely attracted attention, when 10,000 of buffalo 
dotting the visable world far and near were the whole day seen 
around us; each moment a shifting scene, of chases, by officer or trader, 
fixing the attention with a new interest. In the afternoon, from the 
brow of a small hill overlooking a ravine and the rise beyond, we saw 
hundreds of the hugh terrible looking animals grazing and lying about 
in a state of undisturbed nature 300 yards from us: I instantly deter- 
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ned to give the artillerists more practical skill, and to obtain more 
<perience of the range and effects of the howitzers. I directed one at a 


group: the shell overshot the mark, but in ricochét, upset an animal; 
still they did not fly: another was discharged which passed in their midst, 
hree or four rebounds, and then exploded, creating a wonderful con- 
fusion ; still another was directed at a dense group, full 500 paces off, and 
higher ground; it struck rather beyond, exploding beautifully at the 

e instant; but none were prostrated (the cartridges are marked to 

re 300 yards.) I then marched, and in ten minutes the bull which 
had been struck down, raised up on his chest: the command was halted; 
and, riding a very wild horse, I dismounted and approached afoot with a 
carbine to 25 paces; when the piece snapped, and the bull rose and 
dashed at me; after passing the spot I had stood on, his attention was 
drawn off by the di[s]charge of a horseman’s pistol; and at another essay 
| struck him as he ran at speed, full in the side; when, again he rushed 
me; again his course was changed; and threatening continually to 
break through the column, and to frighten the wagon teams he was as- 
sailed by many horsemen whom I did not wish to restrain; pistols and 
carbine shots inereased every moment, and the frightened horses rendered 
them dangerous; it seemed a confused action; a doubtful battle: after 
falling with a great shock, the beast arose and attacked a mounted cor- 
poral: tossed his horse like a plaything, goring him in two places: the 
corporal fell headlong on the bull’s horns, his pistol discharged at the 
same instant, the ball passed through his horse’s neck, which then ran off 
frantically: the man was borne, hanging by his clothes on the horns, for 
several leaps: a bull dog seized the monster by the lip, and all fell into 
confused heap; we next through the dust saw the corporal scrambling 
desperately from the mélee, having wonderfully escaped from injury ; 
the deathless animal again rose, and shook his black and shaggy front, 


in defiance: then many deliberate carbine shots were fired at him: and 


1 
} 


e fell and rose repeatedly — while lying down carbine balls were fired 
with deliberate aim at 10 paces, seemingly without effect: when finally 
I sent one through the eye into his brain —the shell had broken the 
shoulder blade. The animal died, and has been eaten: the horse is do- 
ing well.*® 

Much more might be said of our doings today ; having procured a fresh 
cow, I chased a herd of buffalo and calves: and dismounting — for want 
of a rope — caught a six weeks’ old bull, and threw him down (my horse 
running led) and took off a rein and tied him; the little animal in sight 

49 This is the first instance known to this editor where the buffalo was hunted 
with artillery and killed with explosive shells fired from cannon. The location was 


probably northwest of Kinsley, in Edwards County. 
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of his kind, was very unmanageable: and attacked me; and my horses of 
which he was less afraid. I procured also a female: I entend to offer 
them to the National Institute: At the noon halt a bull ran among the 
horses, and was with difficulty got rid of. The whole surface of the 
country is smooth hard close shaven sod of buffalo grass: were these } 

groves, how beautiful it would be! there must be rich substance in the 
buffalo grain: after the last severe and long winter and the spring back- 
ward beyond all experience, we found the buffalo fat, the 13th of June! 

June 29th. I marched at 7 o’elock; taking a course a little 
south of west; at 4% past 9 I struck the trace just in front of the caravan 
they seemed to have stopped soon after, as they had to pass over the broy 
of a long descent and were not visible there for an hour or more. | 
made a halt at 14 past 10, at some stagnant water; then I moved on, and 
at 1 o’clock, in the hollow of a dry branch, saw a wretched pool, defiled 
by buffalo — grazed the horses near two hours; sending on to examine tli 
country: here there was not enough water; learning it was plenty, with 
tolerable grass — here, I came on about 3 miles and encamped. 

We passed just such barren hills as yesterday: I dug in the ravine in 
the afternoon, for water, but soon came to blue clay and stopped: we 
saw more buffalo than yesterday: I sent out Sergeant McLure of k 
Company (as usual now) is the afternoon; he chased and killed a fat 
bull in a few minutes, and close by the road, as I had desired him: it was 
butchered during the halt. Here is no fuel but dry ordure: a ration of 
hard bread has been issued. The Arkansas or its sand hills have not 
been in sight; the new road disagrees so much with my old journal here, 
that I move rather blindly. 

The march today 20 miles; course S. W. Wind 8S. and disagreeal) 
high. The caravan I do not hear of. 

I rode today a mile at full speed, following Mr. Ortiz in chase of cows 
to witness his laneing one, which I could searce credit: he selected a fat 
barren cow which was very fleet and active; but I saw him lance and kill 
her: She did not seem to posess any of the dangerous fierceness of the 
bull: for he approached her afoot — before she fell —and struck home 
the spear; but he does kill them, and the mare he rides has a great gash 
in the rump inflicted by a horn: Mr. Ortiz is a very small man and road 
bare-backed. 

(To be continued) 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


{ History of Agriculture in Wisconsin. By Joseph Schafer. [Wiscon- 
sin Domesday Book, General Studies, Vol. 1. | Madison: The State 
Historical Society, 1922. xiii, 212 p. Illustrations and maps.) 

The author states in the preface that this volume is intended to serve 
two purposes: (1) ‘‘It constitutes the general introduction to the Town 

Studies of the Wisconsin Domesday Book,’’ a review of which also ap- 

irs in this number; and (2) ‘‘It affords a tentative sketch of the his- 
ory of agriculture in this state, which it is hoped may prove serviceable 
until a more complete treatment of that subject shall have been made 
possible through the intensive local studies’’ provided for in the plan of 
the Domesday Book. We emphasizes his description of this volume as 

sketch of the history of agriculture,’’ protesting that he is ‘‘ well 
aware that the vigorous exclusion of many sub-topies which others would 
have stressed in writing a similar work would subject this book to 
criticism were its claims less modest.’’ This is the author’s justifica- 
tion and defense of the present volume, which may be deseribed as a pop- 
ilar historical sketch of agriculture in Wisconsin, written for Wisconsin 
people, and ‘‘made immediately available for the use of libraries, 


‘ 


irmers’ clubs, schools, and individuals in both publie and private sta- 
tions.”’ 

It goes without saying that the student of agricultural history cannot 
become properly qualified for his task without having lived on the farm. 
The author, having lived on a southwestern Wisconsin farm for many 
vears, brings to his task a practical knowledge and a sympathetie atti- 
tude which, together with his well-known qualifications as an historian, 
enable him to write the history of Wisconsin from the agricultural point 
of view. The present volume, which may be regarded as the intro- 
duction to such a study, is based on a variety of sources, among which 
may be mentioned the author’s personal experience and knowledge, the 
newspapers, the various publications of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, and sundry articles and monographs. The story is presented 
n ten chapters which treat of the following subjects: the land, early set- 
tlements, pioneer origins, pioneer conditions, wheat farming, diversified 
farming, improved livestock, lumbering and farming, the agricultural 
revolution, and farm life. A census of old homesteads is appended. The 
text is provided with abundant notes and references. Thirty-five illus- 
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trations add to the interest and attractiveness of the volume, which js 
neatly bound in blue cloth. Seventeen maps, including a large, colored 
relief map, serve as a valuable aid to the reader. A good, though not 
elaborate, index is provided. 

The chief criticism of this volume is to be found in the title, whi 
is misleading, not to say somewhat pretentious. <A history of agricu 
ture in any state, as the reviewer took occasion to point out in a paper 
presented before the Mississippi Valley Historical Association a few years 


ae 


ago, should include ‘‘a consideration of economic geography, Indian 
agriculture, land policies, early settlements, relations with the Indians 
pioneer farming, early trade routes, use of improved machinery, d 

velopment of specialized farming, transportation, and markets. Studies 
of this kind should include, further, a consideration of the systems of 
land tenure and tenancy, size of farms, land values and rentals, and 
the laws governing the inheritance of farm property. Attention should 
be given also to the sources of immigration, the types of farmers, the 
methods of farming, and the social phases of farm life, including edy 
cation, religion, amusements, and entertainments. Currency and bank 
ing facilities, rural credit, rates of interest, farmers’ organizations, and 
the relation of the farming population to national politics and legisla- 
tion are likewise among the important subjects to be considered. 
Finally, the economie history of agriculture in any given state should 
include an historical and comparative study of the problems confronting 
the agricultural class.’’ A number of these subjects have been omitted 
altogether from the present volume. They should have been considered 
in any account which purports to be a history of agriculture. Topics 
like ‘‘agricultural education, agricultural organization, agricultural 
finance,’’ not to mention railroad development, markets and the relation 
of the farmer to polities and legislation, have been omitted with th 
specious plea that they ‘‘eall for such extended special investi- 
gations that for practical reasons their treatment had to be deferred 
to a later time.’’ But a history of agriculture should include these 


‘ 


topics. Even ‘‘an historical sketch,’’ to use a more modest term, should 
include them, if a volume of this kind is to serve its main function, which 
is to give the reader a comprehensive view of agricultural development. 
Anything short of such an account should be designated accordingly. 
The volume would then sail under its true colors and it would then not 
be necessary to explain away the title in the introduction. 

The publication of this volume should, as a matter of fact, have been 
postponed until further studies would have made it possible to present 
a more complete history of agriculture in Wisconsin. It is hoped that 
such a history will be forthcoming. Meanwhile, the present volume 
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serve to stimulate a popular interest in the subject; but it can not 
recommended as a model for similar studies which should be under- 
-en for other states of the Middle West. 


Louis BERNARD SCHMIDT 


Wisconsin Domesday Book: Town Studies, 1. By Joseph Schafer. 
Madison: The State Historical Society, 1924. 168 p.) 

When Dr. Schafer announced in the Wisconsin Magazine of History 
September, 1920, his plans for the Wisconsin Domesday Book, a 
thrill of anticipation, not unmixed in some cases, perhaps, with envy, 
was experienced by most workers in the field of Mississippi Valley his- 
tory. Here at last was a plan, backed apparently by adequate funds, 
for a study of the settlement and development of a typical western state 
so minute and at the same time so comprehensive that the results might 

» expected almost if not quite to reach the illusive goal of definitive 
ness. The foundation of the project was to be an atlas giving ‘‘the 
names of the first settlers in each section of the state, together with an 
eular account of the lands they oeeupied.’’ Then all available data 
bout these settlers and their part in the building of the communities 
were to be assembled, classified, analyzed, and presented in the form of 
sketches accompanying the plats of the different towns. Information 

is to be secured from land-office records, local archives, newspaper 
files, and personal interviews with pioneers ; and people all over the 
state, especially school teachers and pupils, were to be enlisted in the 
enterprise. .A staff was to be organized consisting of a field secretary 

th assistants in the counties under survey, a home secretary, re- 
search associates to prepare monographs on special topics, and stenog- 
raphers and clerks. 

In the course of time the plans appear to have been greatly modified. 
The staff as proposed did not materialize, presumably because the 
funds available were not so large as had been anticipated. The funda- 
mental data have been secured in the main not from miscellaneous 
sources and interviews but from the more reliable abstractors’ records 
and schedules of federal and state censuses. Local archives, apparently, 
have not been exploited, exeept indirectly through the abstractors’ 
records; and little use has been made of personal and incidental ma- 
terial for interpretation of the formal data. As the work progressed 
it seemed desirable to publish certain general material first, in order 
to avoid repetition in the town studies, and the result was Dr. Schafer’s 
excellent History of Agriculture in Wisconsin, which includes a survey 
of pioneer settlement in the state. 

The first volume of town studies consists of plats and sketches of 
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twenty-three towns scattered about the southern part of the state. 
The introduction first sets forth the underlying idea and the method of 
the work and then presents certain comparisons and general observa. 
tions on such topies as land settlement and speculation, types of land 
farm-making, area of farms, valuations, productions, and live stock. 
Finally, the towns are considered by groups, according to location, and 
in this section some information is given as to how they have voted jin 
presidential elections. 

The plats of the towns are entitled ‘‘Farms and Farmers of 1860” 
and show, besides the names of the owners, the data of acquisition of 
the land, whether it was purchased from a private party or entered 
at the land office, and in the ease of certain large farms agricultural 
data from the censuses of 1850, 1860, and 1870. In the margin is a 
transcript of the original surveyor’s notes on the character and quality 
of the land along the various section lines. The sketches which follow 
the plats are quite uniform in content and include as a rule sucecinet 
statements about location, surface and drainage, types of soil, timber, 
beginnings of settlement, progress of farm making, areas of farms. 
general and special productions, manufactures, villages, post-offices, 
schools, churches, and population changes. Each ends with a table of 
population statistics showing nativity at different censuses from 1850 
to 1920, and each includes a small-scale plat of the town, reproduced 
from the drawings made for a platbook of the state published in 1915. 
Topographic maps and soil maps are also ineluded so far as they were 
available. In many eases the formal sketches are followed by contribu 
ted articles, reprints, or translations dealing with some special phase of 
the history of the town. 





An appendix contains tables of agricultural statisties by towns fron 
the federal censuses of 1850, 1860, 1870, 1880, and 1920. and the state 
census of 1905. The index will be a delight to future genealogists for 
it includes the multitude of names which appear on the plats. 

The first question which arises in any consideration of this volume is, 
inevitably: Does it fulfill the anticipations which have been aroused 
And the answer in the case of the reviewer must be in the negative. 
Probably the fault lies primarily in the reviewer for allowing his antici 
pations to rise to too high a level. No one who is on the outside in an 


enterprise of this sort can have any adequate appreciation of the 
difficulties which arise in the course of its execution, the complexity 
of the problems that present themselves, or the reasons for the decisions 
that have to be made. Nevertheless, an outsider’s ideas and impressions, 
tentative though they must be, may sometimes be of value, if for no 
other reason than that of the difference of perspective. 
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Dr. Schafer has called his procedure ‘‘the microscopic method in 
history.’’ What he sees through his microscope, however, is not set 
forth, though it doubtless forms the basis for the statements which are 
presented. It is not the individual settler, the smallest unit of human 
society, who is dealt with in the main, but the town, an arbitrary and 
artificial unit without natural boundaries or internal cohesion. That 
the settlers must be grouped by towns for purposes of study and pre- 
sentation is obvious, but more specific information about the individual 
settlers and their farms would enable the reader to check up on the 

neralizations presented and to make others of his own. Moreover, 
ertain aspects of the situation appear not to be brought under the 
microscope at all. There is little or no definite information about mi- 
eration from the towns, frequency of changes of ownership, town govern- 
ment, community leaders, roads, markets, and social life, and the data 
about churches and schools are very perfunctory. Political informa- 
tion is confined as a rule to statements as to who carried the town in 
the presidential elections, and these are to be found in the introdue- 
tion instead of in the sketches of the individual towns. It would seem, 
indeed, that much of the information about specific towns in the in- 
troduction would have been more useful in the separate sketches. 

This opens up, however, the whole subject of organization and format, 
and that is a field in which there would seem to be considerable room 
for improvement. The decision to present scattered towns from differ- 
ent sections of the state in the first volume was probably an unfortunate 
one, though it may have been forced by expediency. Certainly the 
comparisons and generalizations in the introduction can have little 
value when one does not know whether the given towns are typical of 
their sections or unique. Of what significance is it to say that a town 
ranks first in a certain respect of the twenty-three towns compared, 
when other towns around it may rank far beyond it? The logical 
groupings for comparison would seem to be all the towns of a county, 
then the counties of a section, and finally the various sections of the 
state. Apparently this is recognized by Dr. Schafer, as the announce- 
ment is made that future volumes will be organized by counties or other 
contiguous areas. One wonders, however, whether or not the towns in 
this first volume will be dealt with again when the counties in which they 
are located are covered. 





The size and shape of the volume — it is about fourteen inches high 
and sixteen wide — make it unwieldy to use. They are determined, of 
course, by the town plats, which with the surveyor’s notes occupy a full 
page. In spite of their size, these plats are difficult to interpret. No at- 
tempt is made to make them pictorial by group shadings, and unless 
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one memorizes the complicated explanations the agricultural data ar 
meaningless. In some cases, moreover, the explanations are inadequat: 
Might it not be better to reduce the plats to a smaller seale, transfer 
the surveyor’s notes to the opposite page, where they might appear i) 
print instead of in seript, and thus make possible the reduction of ¢] 
size of the volumes to oetavo or at most quarto size? This wou 
necessitate the omission of data from the plats, but the individual farms 
might be designated by a series of numbers arranged geographically, 
and the names of the farmers, with all appropriate and available data 
about them and their farms might be presented in tabular form. T! 
number would enable one to locate the farm at a glance, and the tabular 
method would admit of more uniform and more complete data than 
appear on the plats. <A desirable addition would be a series of may 
showing pictorially the progress of settlement year by year or by groups 
of years, the locations of the various racial elements, the different types 
of agriculture, and the like, and the correlation of these factors with 
physiographie features, and with improvements such as roads, canals, 
and railroads. 

The political data might profitably be inereased. The fact that 
Wilson in 1912 carried a town previously Republican, may mean that 
there was a swing to the Democratic Party, or merely that the normal!) 
Republican vote was divided between Taft and Roosevelt. Votes in 
state elections are frequently more significant than those in nationa! 
elections. One striking thing which appears is the extent of the Hard 
ing landslide in 1920. Town after town which had been normally 
Democratic or closely balanced cast nearly all its votes for Harding. 
The reason for this must be fairly obvious or easily ascertainable, but 
no explanation is attempted. In fact, there is almost no interpreta- 
tion of the political data, and the same statement applies to much of 
the other data presented. It would seem that the one who is working 
with the material collected and organizing it for presentation is in 
the best position to explain its significance, but the town sketches consist 
in the main of bare and formal statements of facts. 

In justice to the author it should be admitted that what is here sug- 
gested would amount practically to complete histories of the towns, 
while the intention has been merely to lay the foundation for such 
histories. The reviewer believes, however, that a few scientific histories 
of typical towns on a scale both comprehensive and microscopic would 
make a greater contribution to our knowledge of American history, than 
a larger number of partial presentations of selected types of data. How- 
ever this may be, there can be no question that Dr. Schafer has rendered 
a great service to the cause of American history, first by giving wide 
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rreney to the conception of ‘‘the microscopic method,’’ second by 

ing attention to the values of census schedules, land-office records, and 
stractors’ data for social history, and finally by presenting a series of 
wn studies which, when combined with others to appear in future 

umes, will make available knowledge of the social and economic 
story of Wisconsin such as will exist for no other state without similar 
more comprehensive surveys. The town studies are not definitive, 

they do lay the foundations for sound histories, and the concept 

k of them will influence American historical research for years to 
me. SoLton J. Buck 
Wisconsin, Its History and Its People, 1634-1024. By Milo Milton 

Quaife. (Chicago: The S. J. Clarke Publishing Company, 1924. 
Vol. I, 608 p., Vol. II, 599 p.) 

These two volumes contain forty-four chapters and more than twelve 
hundred large pages. Dr. Quaife wrote the twenty-five chapters com- 
prising the first volume and covering chronologically the story of Wis- 

msin development down to the middle seventies. All the chapters in 
Volume II, with one exception, were contributed by other writers, and 
the result is a series of nineteen essays on as many different aspects of 
modern Wisconsin. The work as a whole is not, strictly speaking, a 
history of Wisconsin from 1634 to 1924, but is rather a history of that 
commonwealth to about 1875, together with a group of special studies. 

In the first volume Dr. Quaife has given us what is probably the best 
general work on Wisconsin history from early times down through the 
period of the Civil War. His broad scholarship, judicious temper, and 
command of bis materials are revealed in every chapter. Although 
traversing a general field which many other writers have gone over, he 
deals in an independent and original manner with practically every topic 
that he touches, utilizing the fruits of his own extensive researches and 
the results generally of recent scholarship in the field of Wisconsin 
history. One other general merit of the narrative deserves notice: It 
is couched in remarkably good English, with here and there a really 
notable passage, and withal a sustained excellence of style. 

In the opening chapter a résumé is given of the geological transfor- 
mations which occurred in the Wisconsin region in pre-glacial and 
glacial times. <A serious defect is the omission of an adequate description 
of the general geographical background of Wisconsin history, which 
would seem to be even more important in a work of this type than a dis- 
eussion of geology. The chapter on the Indians is more than 
a catalog of tribes; it pictures vividly the life and eustoms of the Wis- 
consin Indians. Eight chapters follow on the French period. On 
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the controversial points connected with Nicolet, Radisson, and Gros 
liers, the author sensibly recognizes the limitations which the sources 
impose, and he does not lose sight, in pursuing details, of the broad 
significance of the achievements of these explorers. There is an inter. 
esting discussion of ‘‘Crusaders of the Cross,’’ dealing principally wit) 
Ménard and Allouez. In speaking of St. Ignatius of Loyola and the 
founding of the Jesuit order, the author makes an observation which 
indicates that he is not in agreement with the viewpoint of Professor 
Cheyney’s presidential address on ‘‘Law in History.’’ Dr. Quaife 
writes, ‘‘At the siege of Pampeluna in the spring of 1521 a French ar- 
tilleryman discharged his gun and thereby all unknowingly altered the 
further course of world history.’’ The cannon-ball hit the leg of 
Ignatius, whose subsequent disability produced a sequence of event 


ii- 


which ‘‘led to the writing, more than a century later, of an interesting 
chapter in the history of Wisconsin and the Northwest.’’ St. Lusson, 
Perrot, Jolliet, and Marquette figure in an adequate review of how the 
French took possession of Wisconsin, and there is a concise chapter on 
La Salle, Tonti, Membré, and Hennepin, the characterization of the 
latter being particularly well done. Under the title, ‘‘Fur Trade and 
Empire in the Seventeenth Century,’’ the author gives a well-balanced 
account of Du Luth, Le Sueur, and Perrot, but it may be noted that, 
save for incidental references throughout the volume, there is no at- 
tempt at a description of the fur trade and its methods. A valuable 
account of the Fox War oceupies two chapters, and the story of the 
French period comes to a close with a summary of the conquest of New 
France. 

Wisconsin history during the British period is dealt with in four 
chapters. Particularly commendable are the accounts of Major Robert 
Rogers and Jonathan Carver, the author being the first writer to embody 
in a general sketch of the latter the important information brought out 
incidentally in Elliott’s studies of the name ‘‘Oregon.’’ The story of 
Wisconsin in the Revolution is prefaced by a cogent statement of the 
viewpoint of the imperial school of historians, with particular refer- 
ence to the significance of the Mississippi Valley in the political back- 
ground of the Revolution, and the author pays his respects to the state 
legislature of Wisconsin, which, ‘‘forgetful of the fact that the determi- 
nation of historic truth transcends the power of legislative fiat,’’ as- 
sumes ‘‘to prescribe what shall be said in our school histories about 
the Revolutionary fathers.’’ Three chapters cover the period from the 
Revolution to the thirties, including an interesting study of ‘‘The 
Period of Army Rule.’’ An analysis is presented of the ‘‘ Evolution of 
Civil Government,’’ and there is an account of the passing of the Indian 
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ominion, the latter containing a useful review of the Black Hawk War. 
lp to this point Dr. Quaife’s narrative occupies nineteen chapters. 
Only six are needed for the balance of the story, four of these dealing 
with the period before the Civil War. In discussing ‘‘ Territorial De- 

lopment and Politics’? the author makes a valuable analysis of the 
distribution of Wisconsin population in 1850, based upon the manu- 
script returns of the census for that year. An able survey of ‘‘ Ad- 

ission to Statehood,’’ a subject for which the author has assembled the 
sourees, is made in one chapter; and in another he tells of ‘‘Social and 
Religious Experiments,’’ and ineludes a rather extensive discussion of 
the remarkable ‘‘Strangite’’ community. The volume concludes with 
an account of ‘‘The Growing Commonwealth,’’ a brief summary of 
Wisconsin’s share in the Civil War, and a discussion of ‘‘Political Re- 
forms and Economic Progress,’’ with special attention to the Granger 
movement. Some errors of detail have been noted in the volume, but 
the general level of accuracy is high. 

The nineteen essays in Volume II are on the whole valuable compi- 
lations of material, but the principle on which the selection of topics was 
made is not clear. For example, there is a good statement about the 
work of the Railroad Commission, by Lewis E. Gettle, its chairman, and 
there is a lengthy description of the highway system, but one looks in 
vain for an historical account of the development of the railway system 
and a deseription of it at present. The omission is the more conspicuous 
because Dr. Quaife, in Volume I, sketches the beginnings of Wisconsin 
railway history. There is a statistical summary of a half century of 
agricultural development, by Oliver E. Remey, — written apparently 
before Dr. Schafer’s history of Wisconsin agriculture was available, — 
but there are no similar chapters on other industries, for example, lum- 
bering and manufacturing. A number of branches of the state govern- 
ment are treated, e. g., the educational and tax systems, the board of 
health, the industrial, conservation, and railroad commissions, and the 
departments of engineering, agriculture, and markets; but there is no 
general description of the state government of Wisconsin. Mr. Fred 
L. Holmes contributes an excellent chapter on ‘‘The Triumph of the 
Progressive Movement,’’ taking up his story at the year 1891. Since 
Dr. Quaife, in the preceding volume, carries his narrative only to 1875, 
one wonders what happened politically in Wisconsin in the intervening 
period of sixteen years. The chapter on ‘‘The World War and After’ 
is an able and succinct condensation of a long story. Perhaps the most 
valuable material in Volume II is a series of three chapters on the 
Seandinavian, German, and British elements in Wisconsin, prepared 
respectively by Albert O. Barton, J. H. A. Lacher, and Dr. William F. 
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Whyte. The codperative method leads to some duplication and 
easional error. For example, Mr. Barton gives an accurate account 
the first Norwegian newspaper published in Wisconsin, Nordlyset, y 
appeared in 1847 (pp. 131 ff.), whereas Mr. W. J. Anderson, in a cha; 
ter on ‘‘The Press of Wisconsin,’’ writes inaccurately about Emigra 
as ‘‘the first Norwegian paper in Wiseconsin’’ (p. 581). 

Presumably the publishers intend that purchasers of the hist 
shall also buy two volumes of biographical sketches, but Dr. Quaife | 
no connection with their preparation, they do not carry the title pag 
of the first two volumes, and the present reviewer has not seen t] 
Mention should be made of the remarkably clear and well-sel: 
illustrations, particularly Volume I. Most of the chapters in the 
volume and some in the second are supplied with brief bibliographi 
notes. Each volume has an index. 


THEODORE C, BLEGEN 


Thomas Chandler Haliburton (‘‘Sam Slick’’); a Study in Provii 
Toryism. By V. L. O. Chittick. (New York: Columbia Univers 
Studies in English and Comparative Literature, 1924. 695 p. $4 

Professor Chittick’s book represents painstaking work begun thirt 
or fourteen years ago when the author was a young graduate student at 
Columbia University. Exhaustive in treatment and judicial in tor 
with good index, ample citations, and comprehensive bibliography, 
may well be the storehouse from which all future students will take the 
data regarding the most widely known of Nova Scotians. It is, ind 
more likely to be useful as a storehouse than as a volume to be read 
toto. Few persons, certainly few in the United States, will car 
read seven hundred pages on Haliburton for general information. 

Dr. Chittick seemed to find the need of a scholarly investigation of his 
subject in the fact that the name of Haliburton had attracted to its 
a number of unwarranted complimentary phrases which were coming t 
be repeated without verification. The author of Sam Slick was ‘‘t! 
father of American humor,”’ ‘‘the creator of the first comic Yankee i: 
literature,’’ and in public life he was ‘‘a distinguished jurist,’’ a noble 
and influential patriot, in his later years the sole spokesman for the 
colonies in an apathetic British parliament. It has been Dr. Chittick’s 
somewhat ungrateful task to show the falsity or the exaggeration 
these traditional appraisals. He has thus deprived himself of th: 
privilege of admiring and defending a romantic hero; and at the sam 
time he has been too fair and judicious to play the slashing and pictur- 
esque iconoclast. 


Mr. Chittick does not fully explain how the Haliburton myth arose, 
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both Nova Seotia and the United States. Many of the facts necessary 
to explode it have always been well known. Every student of Ameri- 
n literature has been familiar with the stage Yankees of Royal Tyler, 
Dunlap, and Woodworth, with the satires of Seba Smith, and with other 


predecessors and progenitors of Sam Slick whom Dr. Chittick traces 
th scholarly accuracy. Students of Nova Scotian and English history 
must have known that the Judge’s political career was somewhat vacil- 
ting and not free from the suspicion of self-seeking, that he could 
y be credited with no great colonial achievement, and that his late 
reer in the British parliament was not especially successful. And 
complimentary generalities like those before quoted have been com- 
mon, even in works that elsewhere contained statements to disprove 
them. As an author, Haliburton did, indeed, create a character who 
has lasted in the popular imagination, while earlier writers whom he 
imitated and from whom he borrowed are forgotten. Many Americans 
familiar with the name of Sam Slick could not identify Jonathan 
Ploughboy, or other early Jonathans, or even Major Jack Downing. 
This may be due in part to the fact that American creators of the comic 
Yankee often felt bound to offset his uncouthness by virtues which they 


contrasted with the vices of more cultivated men, and thus made him 
sentimentally inconsistent. Haliburton, while willing to use a Yankee 
to impress his countrymen with the advantages of thrift, energy, and 
cleverness, felt no patriotic obligation to atone for any ridicule he 
heaped on his New Englander. Sam Slick as originally conceived is 
more convincingly real than most of his prototypes; and it is this early 
Sam Slick that has lived. Later sketches in which, as Dr. Chittick 
points out, he is made an incongruous mixture of the Down-Easterner 
and the Wild-Westerner are virtually forgotten. Doubtless the critic 
is right in finding superior literary excellences in some of the many later 
essays, but the early Clockmaker is all that is really alive to-day. This, 
however, seems to enjoy a pretty sure existence ; and the student of Amer- 
ican literature is grateful, as the student of colonial history will be even 
more grateful, for so thorough, scholarly, and even-tempered a study 
of the author. 

However it may be in Nova Scotia, in the United States it is chiefly 
as an author that Judge Haliburton is remembered. Yet this study 
makes plain that his authorship was mainly an instrument used for 
social and political ends. He was never for long the mere humorist for 
the sake of the fun; and his satire was not of the light literary type that 
attacks foibles because they can be treated amusingly, but has little real 


interest in reform. The nearest approach to an exception, at least 
among the better-known works, is found in the Letter-Bag of the Great 
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Western, which as a hatf-imaginary caricature of fellow-passengers 
suggests parts of Innocents Abroad. But even here Haliburton more 
than Mark Twain brings in pet ideas, and especially pet aversio) 
Most of the other works were written in definite advocacy of chang 
and reforms. One slight field of inquiry left by Dr. Chittick to t¢| 
literary critic is the question how a character conceived and used 
pressly for propaganda purposes has come to live so thoroughly apa 
from the author’s theories and isms. Not even Hosea Biglow has d 
this in the same degree as Sam Slick. 

The volume has in general the mechanical excellence that has con 
to be expected from the Columbia University Press; but an errata slip 
would not be amiss. William Dunlap appears as ‘‘Dunlop’’ thoug! 
the name is given correctly in references to Dr. Coad’s biographi 
monograph. The lack of intelligibility in a sentence on page 652 * must, 
it is charitable to suppose, be due to the proof-reading; and on page 415 
a mis-spelling of the name of Judge Brenton Halliburton confuses t 
very paragraph in which the author tries to distinguish two colle: 
on the bench between whom, as the humorist said, there wes ‘‘a ‘ell « ( 
difference.’’ 

*** Against this uncompromising verdict of his fellows, later-day admirers of 
scarcely deviated from, until too tardily modified, paternalistic ‘imperialism I 
adduced no reasonable grounds for dissent.’’ This may really be as the 
wrote if. 


WILLIAM B. Cairns 


The Lessons of History. By C.S. Leavenworth. (New Haven: Print 
under the direction of Yale University Press, 1924. 100 p.) 

History does not repeat itself, the old adage to the contrary notwit 
standing, but the underlying substance or essence of history does, ac 
cording to the author of this little book. By the underlying substanc 
or essence of history he means ‘‘the continuous upward-reaching desi: 
of mankind for ecivilization,’’ and civilization is defined as ‘‘the partial! 
satisfaction of the desires of man to attain the great ideals of the culture 
of the good, the true and the beautiful; of universal material comfort 
and of good order under the forms of leadership, liberty and peace.’’ 

The curve of history from 4000 B.C. to the present has been drawn, 
as the author conceives it, in a chart on the first page of this book. It 
reveals a series of progressions and retrogressions, of ups and downs 
in the life of mankind. The peak of civilization in the ancient period 
was reached during the last five centuries B.C. and in the modern 
period in the twentieth century. Are we about to drop off into bar 
barism as did the ancient world after reaching the zenith of its glory) 
There is danger that we shall — a decline invariably follows a rise and a 
climax. 
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Here is where the study of history, if it functions properly, may pre- 
vent the seemingly inevitable. History exists not merely for the sake of 
revealing the past —that is purely antiquarian and in this work-a-day 
world is of little value; nor for the sole purpose of enabling us to under- 
stand how the present grew out of the past —that is getting us some- 
where but not all the way. History exists for the very practical pur- 

se of endowing us with the power to predict the future. The his- 

rian has not as yet played the highest role possible to him. He has 
been busy at mere ‘‘spade work’’ in laying the foundations for the in- 
terpretation of history, but that very necessary task will be completed 
fter a while and then he can and must rise to something greater and 
better — he is to become prophet. But he is not to be a mere foreteller 
f events. He is also to persuade men to be on their guard against the 
‘‘tendencies’’ of the time and thus avert impending disasters. 

But how is the historian to function in this high art? By use of a 
‘ormula of history which takes the form of a proportion of ratios or se- 
quences. It runs as follows: ‘‘The substance of a historical problem 
was to its result in the past age as the same underlying substance (but 
with many variations and allowing for the unexpected) will be to a 
similar solution.’’ Apply this formula and the riddle of this world is 
solved! 

With the ambitious purpose of the author one cannot help but be 
somewhat sympathetic. Why this vast and every-increasing accumula- 
tion of historical lore except for the purpose of enabling us to arrive at 
conclusions and generalizations? Efforts in every science or organized 
body of knowledge must be in that direction, else much will be in vain. 
To what extent generalizations and conclusions can be reached in history 
and become the basis for predictions for the future, remains as yet a 
very decided uncertainty. ‘‘The variations and the unexpected’’ are 
hard to reckon with. To many they are insuperable obstacles and make 
impossible any forecasting of the future even in broad outline. But 
if we have faith in mankind and believe that the golden age lies in the 
future and not in the dim past, we may be interested in, if not always 
convineed by, the efforts made by those who seek to construct for them- 
selves a philosophical interpretation of history and formulate a plan 
whereby we may come nearer to a realization of our hopes for the future. 

E. M. VIoLetTtTe 


An Introduction to the History of Western Europe, I: The Background 
of Modern History. By James Harvey Robinson. Completely Re- 
vised and Enlarged Edition. (Boston, New York, [ete.]: Ginn 
and Company, 1924. x, 531, xxvii p. $2.80.) 

This is Volume I of a proposed two-volume revised and enlarged 
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edition of the author’s well-known manual which sinee 1902 } 


ids 


successfully held the field in college classes covering general Euro) 


history from the fall of the Roman Empire. That the enlargement js 
confined almost entirely to the proposed second volume, however. 
quite apparent from the fact that the first devotes only 531 pages + 
material to which the earlier edition gave 508 pages. The chief chang 
is in the arrangement and organization of material. 

The first three chapters remain as in the original volume but the fourt 
chapter, ‘‘The Rise of the Papacy; the Monks,”’ is a combination 
former Chapters IV and V. This is followed by a short chapter | 
voted entirely to ‘‘The Influence of the Mohammedans in Europ 
History,’’ a praiseworthy and needed expansion. Next, under the tit) 
**Charlemagne and His Empire,’’ are united from the old edition ¢} 
latter part of Chapter VI and Chapters VII and VIIT, with a weleon 
omission of some of the many details of the disruption of the Car 
lingian empire. ‘‘Feudalism’’ stands unchanged. 

The chapter, ‘‘England and France in the Middle Ages,’’ presents 
decided reorganization of material. Here the earlier Chapters X, X] 
and part of XX are ingeniously intertwined to bring the history of 1 
two countries down through the Hundred Years’ War. Likewise form 
er Chapters XII, XIII, and XIV are combined into one, entitled ‘‘ Ger 
many and Italy in the Middle Ages: Popes and Emperors.’’ No chang 
has been made in the chapter, ‘‘The Crusades,’’ but Chapter XI, ‘'7T 
Medieval Church at Its Height,’’ again reveals the attempt at apparent 
simplification by combining former Chapters XVI, XVII, and part of 
XXII. 

Chapters XVIIT, XTX, and XXII of the old edition with only slight 
modifications next follow as separate chapters in the new. Here a \ 
improvement in organization leads the student directly from ‘*The Cul 
ture of the Middle Ages’’ to ‘‘The Italian Cities and the Renaissance.”’ 
The author’s discussion of ‘‘The Map of Europe at the Opening of 1! 
Sixteenth Century’’ has also benefited by the introduction of a sum 
mary of English and French history from the close of the Hundr 
Years’ War. 

A fuller discussion of the earlier reformers like Pierre Dubois and 


Marsiglio of Padua introduces the ‘‘ Background of the Protestant Re- 


volt’? which ineludes also the latter part of Chapter XXI and all of 
XXIV of the old edition. Former Chapters XXV, XXVI, and XXVIII 
are combined into ‘‘The Protestant Revolt,’’ and in a similar manner 
former Chapters XXVIII and XXIX make up ‘‘The So-Called Wars 
of Religion.’’ Chapters XIX and XX which conclude Volume | 
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the revised edition are simply the old Chapters XXX and XXXI, and 
bring the narrative down to the Treaty of Utrecht. 

Students will miss the former marginal guides to the contents of 
eh paragraph, but will benefit by the use of larger type in the text made 
ssible by a slightly larger printed page. They will also find a re- 
ised, brief, but workable bibliography in the 11 pages devoted to 
‘‘Suggestions for Reading.’’ Although, on the whole, there is relatively 


little new material in this first volume, Professor Robinson has un- 

doubtedly improved his earlier work by careful reorganization and by 

the occasional introduction of excerpts from primary sources. It is 

the proposed second volume, however, to which college instructors more 

especially look forward. F. Lee Benns 

These United States; a Symposium. Edited by Ernest Gruening. 
Second series.| (New York: Boni and Liveright, 1924. vi, 438 p. 
$3.) 

Seventy-five or a hundred years ago, we are told, almost the first 
question asked a European traveler in the United States was some variant 
of ‘* What do your think of our country?’’ Not a few of these sojourners 
gave utterance to their impressions in articles and books which were 
probably more eagerly read by those whose society and land were de- 
scribed than by foreigners seeking enlightenment. However it may now 
be elsewhere there seems not to be much change with us — we still want 
to know what others think of us, in spite of a surfeit of flippant, critical, 
or appreciative writings. To be taken piecemeal, state by state, and 
put under a microscope by Americans, however, is something of an in- 
novation. Those who discovered the series of articles appearing in 
The Nation from time to time chuckled or swore — it depended on their 
point of view and what commonwealth was being dissected — and waited 
expectantly for the next number to appear. Some year or so ago 
about half of these studies were brought out in a book edited by Ernest 
Gruening, and now sketches of the other twenty-two states, together 
with the District of Columbia, Alaska, Porto Rico and Hawaii, this last 
not one of the Nation series, are brought together by the same editor. 

Obviously such a collection cannot be lumped together and charae- 
terized as a whole, yet, in a way, there is a thread of unity running 
through all the parts due to the fact that the writers, except of the 
article on Hawaii, are all in varying degrees iconoclasts. Theirs not 
to bestow indiscriminate praise nor to feed local pride but to strip away 
what seem to them shams and tinsel, and display in all their nakedness 
the erudeness, arrogance, and complacent stupidity of the societies 
portrayed. And yet it would be unfair to leave the impression that all 
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these writers dipped their pens in gall, for hardly one but finds some. 
thing to praise, and some, while gently outlining the foibles of their sub. 
jects manage to convey the feeling that, after all, here is a political and 
social group which has in it the saving grace which will ultimately re. 
deem the nation. Not all write with the same keenness of insight. Som 
are patently flippant ; some evince the mordant sarcasm and eynicism of 
the disappointed; and one, writing on ‘‘Washington—the Dawn of a 
Tomorrow’’— appears to combine the characteristics of a Chamber-of. 
Commerce booster with those of a sentimental ‘‘uplifter.’’ Some of th 
studies are brilliantly incisive, like Ernest Gruening’s ‘‘New York, 
the City — Work of Man;’’ some delicately and sympathetieally analy 
ical like Douglas Freeman’s ‘‘ Virginia— a Gentle Dominion.’’ Theo- 
dore Dreiser’s ‘‘ Indiana — Her Light and Soil’’ strikes the reader 

a whimsical playing with words which may perhaps be an attempt t 
convey an impression of the soul of the Hoosier. One could hardly ex- 
pect from W. E. Burghardt DuBois a description of ‘‘Georgia — In- 
visible Empire State’’ which would be recognized as valid by a reader 


if 





S 


without the same race complex. Searcely one of these essays omits to 
play up the seamy side of the particular state under discussion, whether 
it be Rhode Island with its antiquated political machinery dominated 
and used by the manufacturing interests; Montana crouching under the 
threatening hand of the Copper Trust, or West Virginia sullen under 
dictation of the coal-mine operators. Missouri, which doesn’t ‘‘ want to 
be shown,’’ has its self-sufficiency pitilessly exposed; up-state New 
York is denied state individuality and presented as steeped in com- 
placent mediocrity. Nevertheless, nearly every writer manages somehow 
to leave the impression that his particular commonwealth is, after all, 
the one alone where existence could be made ideal, where one could de- 
sire to take up one’s permanent abode. Not every one of them, for it is 
difficult to understand how any reader, on the basis of the deseription 
here, would ever be lured to Oklahoma, or Wyoming, or New Mexico, or 
even to Illinois, yet even in these there are saving graces or mitigating 
circumstances. 

With the lack of balance which is inevitable in a work of this kind, 
with all the tendency to view the scene through dark glasses — not that 
the view is so dark but that there must be more streaks of light than are 
hinted — These United States is eminently worth while. Anything which 
can jolt people out of their provincial complacency has its purpose. It 
is well to be able to see things without a glamor cast by self-satisfaction. 
The pity is that those who might conceivably profit most by being 
brought face to face with unpleasant facts, even though they are put 
into too great relief, are just the ones who probably will never open the 
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book, for the ‘‘hundred-percenter’’ is not going to allow himself to be 
corrupted by contaminating accounts such as these. 
LESTER BURRELL SHIPPEE 


Jew in the Making of America. By George Cohen. [Knights of 


Columbus Racial Contribution Series.| (Boston: The Stratford 
Company, 1924. 274 p.) 

This is one of the volumes in the Racial Contribution Series published 
sa part of the Knights of Columbus historical program. It contains 
the article by Dr. Edward F. MeSweeney on ‘‘The Racial Contributions 
to the United States’’ which was published in 1923 as a general intro- 
luction to the series. The book proper undertakes to describe the econ- 
tribution of the Jew to the discovery, ideals, and economic foundations 
of America and his achievements in the Revolutionary, Civil and World 
wars, in American economic life, the theater, literature, musie and art, 
science and the professions, and public and religious life. The final 
chapter dealing with ‘‘The Psychology of the Jew’’ undertakes to ex- 
plain the faculties that have enabled him to survive and achieve success 
despite centuries of struggle and persecution. 

As the purpose of the general series contemplates, this volume is 
written by one who is in thorough sympathy with the ideals and accom- 
plishments of the Jews as a racial and religious group. While adher- 
ing to historical truth the author frankly writes as an attorney who is 
concerned with presenting the best case for his client. While he has 
done well it is doubtful whether, even from this point of view, he has 
gone as far as he might have done. For example, his treatment of 
Jewish philanthropy as a part of his chapter on ‘‘The Jew in Public 
and Religious Life’’ is inadequate. He manifests interest in those who 
have made contributions but neglects charitable administration. There 
is practically no discussion of the important part played by Jews in the 
development of organized charity. To cite only one case: to many it 
will appear strange not to find mention of Jacob Billikopf in a treatment 
of the work of the Jew in American philanthropy. 

On the whole the book is not as satisfactory a presentation of the case 
of the Jew as is the recent work of Ada Sterling on The Jew and 
Civilization. It is, nevertheless, a useful compilation that should be of 
service in the general problem of the elimination of racial intolerance. 

Istpor LOEB 


The Germans in the Making of America. By Frederick Franklin 
Schrader. [Knights of Columbus Racial Contribution Series. | 
(Boston: The Stratford Company, 1924. 274 p. $2.) 

This is an excellent work by an eminent author, editor, and scholar. 

It constitutes one number of the Racial Contribution Series, published 

by the Knights of Columbus. It admirably fulfills the purpose for 
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which it has been written, to furnish ‘‘a much needed and important 
contribution to national solidarity.”’ 

The volume is prefaced by an introduction of twenty-eight pages from 
the pen of Edward F. MeSweeney, LL.D. Based on the best souree 
material there are traced the various streams of foreign immigratior 
that have flowed into the United States. 

Mr. Schrader states at the outset that he intends the work to be 
merely an outline sketch of the contributions of the German element to 
the making of America. While it is true that he does not go into such 
vast detail as is found in A. B. Faust’s The German Element in th 
United States, or present the chatty personal acquaintance with the 
characters and events described found in Gustav Koerner’s Das Deutsch, 
Element in den Vereinigten Staaten, yet he treats certain phases with 
greater minuteness and uncovers a wealth of material not mentioned |) 
other historians. 

Starting with the premise that our institutions and government were 
shaped and fashioned by many nationalities and not by a select few, the 
author shows what share the German element has had in our history. 
This element helped in establishing our earliest colonies in Virginia, 
Massachusetts, and New York; it became a potent factor in the making 
of Pennsylvania, where in 1688 it voiced the first publie protest against 
human slavery in the colonies. Because the Germans occupied so 
largely the frontier, they bore the brunt of the attacks of the hosti 
natives. The fact is stressed that the Germans together with the Irish 
were determining factors during the Revolution and during the more 
dangerous period which followed this event. The results of the great 
waves of German immigration after 1830 and 1848, particularly as thie) 
participated in the winning of the West, are carefully set forth. One 
chapter is devoted to the consideration of the Germans’ share in win- 
ning the Civil War. It is shown that this element furnished fifty-two 
generals and over 216,000 enlisted men in this conflict. Under a separ- 
ate caption the intellectual contributions of this social group are con 
sidered. The author makes a strong case for his clients. 

The book is printed in excellent form and is well supplied with foot 
notes. There is appended also a very satisfactory bibliography. Per- 
haps the most glaring omission of standard sources is that of Der 


Deutsche Pionier. WILLIAM G. BEK 


The Conquest of Virginia, the First Attempt; Being an Account of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s Colony on Roanoke Island, Based on Origina’ 
Records, and Incidents in the Life of Raleigh, 1584-1602. By Con- 
way Whittle Sams. (Norfolk: Keyser-Doherty Printing Corpor- 
ation, 1924. xxviii, 547 p. 119 plates, including 10 maps. $10.) 

It is difficult to conceive just why this book was written; it certainly 
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1s but little value for anyone who is likely to read this Review. Events 
of almost every sort are mentioned and no attempt is made to show what 
connection, if any, they had with the ‘‘Conquest of Virginia.’’ Fully 
ninety percent of the book consists of long quotations, the chief ‘‘author- 
ties’’ quoted being Hawk, History of North Carolina, Stebbing, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Hume, History of England, Dixon, Her Majesty’s 
Tower, and Kingsley, Westward Ho! One chapter of twenty-two pages 
deals with the Gunpowder Plot. Nine of these twenty-two pages are 
taken bodily from Hume, five more pages are quoted from Trevelyan, 
England under the Stuarts, about two pages come from Edwards, Lif 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, and the author does not state where the remain- 
der of it comes from. This is a fair sample of the book. Documents 
and lengthy extracts from Hakluyt’s Voyages are also quoted, but what- 
ever service this might have rendered is nullified by the changes made 
by the author. ‘‘In order to increase the pleasure of reading them,’’ 
he writes in the preface, ‘‘in the reproduction of the original accounts 
of the events narrated in this volume, liberty has been taken in modern- 
izing the spelling, changing the punctuation and paragraphing, and 
unifying the spelling of the names of places and persons.’’ What 
Langlois and Siegnobos refer to as ‘‘The Determination of Particular 
Facts’’ did not in the least give any difficulty to the author of this book. 
If the author is about to get into a difficult place with his facts, or the 
lack of them, he immediately avoids the difficulty by the use of some 
such expression as ‘‘it may have been,’’ ‘‘it must have been,’’ or ‘‘we 
have every right to suppose.’’ The book is attractively bound, has a 
gilt top, and is profusely illustrated. In regard to the latter point, 
however, it bears some resemblance to an old-time family album, and it 
is not always clear just why some of the pictures are included in a 


book on this subject. Witson P. SuortriIpGEe 


The Genesis and Birth of the Federal Constitution. Edited by J. A. C. 
Chandler. (New York: The Maemillan Company, 1924. 397 p.) 
This volume contains a series of addresses prepared for and de 

livered in the newly-established Marshall-Wythe School of Government 

and Citizenship of the ancient College of William and Mary during the 
year 1921. As an introduction appears the presidential address of Mr. 

Hampton L. Carson before the American Bar Association in 1920 on 

‘The Evolution of Representative Constitutional Government.’’ 

After a brief and general introductory address on American constitu 
tional government by Judge Alton B. Parker the series follows the plan 
of showing the gradual evolution of government from classical times 
to the ratification of the American Constitution. Two speakers deal 
with the Greek city-state and government types of the Roman and Me 
dieval Italian republics. Four addresses are devoted to English constitu- 
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tional development, two to colonial Virginia and Massachusetts, two to 
the development of union and the Articles of Confederation, and three 
to the Constitutional Convention and ratification. The last speaker in 
the series was Solicitor-General Beck, who gave an extemporaneous ad- 


dress on ‘‘The Preservation of the Constitution,’’ embodying some of 


the rather pessimistic views contained in several of the chapters of his 
recent volume on The Constitution of the United States. An appendix 
contains two brief biographical articles on Chief Justice Marshall and 
his work and George Wythe, the eminent jurist and teacher of law. 

The volume is edited by the president of the College of William and 
Mary and as no attempt at revision was made considerable duplication 
occurs. The addresses, moreover, are decidedly uneven in quality, some 
of them being of a very general and inspirational character while others, 
such as Mr. Grinnell’s address on ‘*The Government of Massachusetts 
Prior to the Federal Constitution,’’ show the results of careful study of 
contemporary material. The speakers, probably without exception, are 
lawyers, most of whom received their professional instruction about one- 
half century ago. Some of the addresses naturally show the influence of 
the legalistic mind and the absence of modern historical interpretation. 
The volume as a whole, however, furnishes a useful summary of constitu- 
tional origins. Semon Lom 
The History of the United States Post Office to the Year 1829. By 

Wesley Everett Rich. (Cambridge: Harvard Economie Studies, 
Vol. XXVII, 1924. 190 p. $2.) 

The promising young economist who prepared this dissertation died 
in military service in 1918, having been awarded his doctoral degree 
from Harvard in 1917. The book opens with an appreciation of Dr. 
Rich’s character and work by Professor Charles J. Bullock. We have 
here not a study of economic problems, but a scholarly historical mono- 
graph based on memoirs, books of travel, archives of the Post Office De- 
partment, colonial records, works of local history, and publie documents. 

A royal post in America began, as Dr. Rich shows, with an order in 
eouncil in 1688. Before that time private ship-captains had carried 
foreign letters (for the reception of which a bag was hung up in some 
convenient coffee house), and certain initial steps had been taken in 
individual colonies for internal postal communication. In 1692 Thomas 
Neale obtained a royal patent for a post office in the colonies as a private 
monopoly, for which he paid a rent of six shillings a year into the royal 
treasury, and it was under his patent that a colonial post began to de- 
velop. Franklin became postmaster general in 1753 (the colonial post 
having in the meantime become a part of the British post office) and 
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inder his administration the service was considerably improved. Rich 
rints the letter in which ‘‘the modest Doctor who never sought public 
¥ice for himself’’ applied for the position of postmaster general two 
vears in advance of the incumbent’s death! Franklin was also the first 


of postmaster general of independent America, his service ending in No- 
is vember, 1776. During the Revolution the post office was weak and 
ix failed to provide that quick communication which is so needful for 


nd military purposes. Progress was made during the Confederation period 
and by 1789, says Rich, the ‘‘basie rules’’ of the post office had been 


nd established. 


on For students of the West. especial interest attaches to Chapter V. in 
ne which Dr. Rich treats the westward extension of postal service, some 
PS nhases of which have already been covered by J. P. Bretz. In 1792 there 
ts was no post office in all the western country, but in that decade great 
of progress was made, Tennessee got its first service in 1794, and by 1805 
r a road extended from Washington to St. Louis, touching at such places 


as Marietta, Vincennes, and Kaskaskia. To tell what lay back of this 
postal extension is to give much of the story of the westward movement. 
n, It was necessary to clear swamps, to mark trails, to deal with Indian 
u- attacks, to build blockhouses for the keeping of spare horses, to estab- 
lish ferries, and to provide overnight accommodations, before satisfactory 
communication could be assured. The use of different forms of con- 
ry veyance reflects the history of transportation. The post-rider, the pack 
S, horse, the two-wheeled cart, the mail stage, the specially built row-boat 
for river use, the steamboat — these were some of the methods used in 
the days before the railroad, which is the period covered by this volume. 
The publisher’s work is well done, but the failure to provide an index 
r. is inexcusable in a scholarly book issued by a university press. 
J. G. RANDALL 


The Gadsden Treaty. By Paul Neff Garber. (Philadelphia: Press of 
the University of Pennsylvania, 1923. 222 p.) 


n This thorough study of the negotiation, ratification, and aftermath of 
d of the Gadsden Treaty fills another of the gaps in that acute period of 
e American history in the years between the Mexican War and the begin- 
n ning of the Civil War. It is because Dr. Garber views the treaty from 
- the standpoint of the political and economic history of the United States 
‘ and Mexico in the period from 1848 to 1853, rather than as an attempt 
on the part of the so-called slavoecracy to consolidate and extend its 
power, that this study possesses meaning and value. 
t The treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, negotiated by ‘‘a doubtful Mexiean 


| government and by a discredited American commissioner | Trist], con- 
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tained germs of further discord between the two countries’’ and w 
satisfactory to neither. Trist was directed to procure from Mex 


“‘the entire valley of the Gila River, because it presented a favoral 
route for a railroad to the Pacifie.’’ This he failed to do, nor did 
obtain a definite boundary. Article XI of the peace treaty requir 
that the United States should provide for the Indians who were settled 
in the territory ceded by Mexico and should also protect the Mexicans 
from the depredations of these very Indians. This could not be dor 
effectively because of the large number of Indians, the inadequate nu 
ber of troops available, the length of the border, and the ineffectiveness 
of the Mexican government. Another issue was that in connection wit! 
the granting to the United States of a route over the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. We thus have as the antecedents of the Gadsden Treaty 
three major issues: (1) the boundary dispute, with its appendage, | 
transcontinental matter; (2) the issue arising from the Indian depreda- 
tions into Mexico; (3) the isthmian question. 

In order to avoid conflict on the frontier and to adjust all the issues 
with Mexico, the new Pierce administration, which at once developed *' 
vigorous foreign policy,’’ decided to make another treaty with Mexic: 
As its representative it chose James Gadsden of South Carolina, 
typical Southerner of the ante-bellum days’’ who was ‘‘opposed to any 
large acquisitions of Mexican territory by the United States.’’ Gads 
den’s instructions were to secure a natural boundary and a line t} 
would guarantee a southern railroad route to the Pacific. He was als 
to secure for the United States a release from Article XI of the pe 
treaty and a settlement of all claims between the two nations, 
consideration for which the United States ‘‘would pay a liberal sum. 
Negotiations were begun August 17, and the treaty was signed Decem 
ber 30, 1853. 

Due to the usual duplicity and greed of Mexican diplomats of 1 
period and to the activities of British and French interests Gadsde1 
did not secure such a treaty as the Pierce administration desired and 
expected. Santa Anna, the Mexican president, ‘‘was forced to make 
treaty’’ in order to maintain his rule. He needed money badly, but 
in spite of his need he was able to write a treaty ‘‘ which gave the United 
States only enough territory for a railroad route.’’ Notwithstandins 
the opposition of a hostile government, the pressure of outside influences, 
and constant opposition, Gadsden was able to secure a treaty that. was at 
least favorable to both nations. The major points at issue were definite- 
ly settled. 

The conditions following the ratification of Gadsden’s treaty certainly 
offered opportunity for yet another treaty, which would necessarily 


a 
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involved the cession of more Mexican territory. But by this time 
e sectional struggle had pushed all other matters into the background. 
One of the probable results of another treaty would have been the ae 
sition of territory at the head of the Gulf of California, affording an 
y outlet to goods and produce from what are now Arizona and New 
Mexico and from southern California. Gadsden thought it was only the 
nsane’’ filibustering expeditions that prevented this acquisition in 
1853. Such acquisition, however, is coming to be one of the evident 
robabilities of the not-distant future. The time of the negotiation and 
tification of the treaty was during the interlude in the seetional 
struggle; the treaty itself was only one of the evidences of the general 
endeney toward expansion which characterized American people in the 
riod from 1840 to 1860. 
[he study under review has been well and carefully done and fur 
shes a picture of political and economic conditions in Mexico that, with 
lates changed, might apply to the Mexico of our own time. The work 
s fully and completely documented, the principle sources being the 
State Department dispatches for the negotiation of the treaty and the 
congressional documents for the ratification proceedings. The Marcy 
Papers in the Library of Congress have been extensively used, as also 
contemporary newspapers. There is enough biographical data on 
Gadsden to indicate his personality and qualifications. A very com 
plete bibliography of twenty pages and an index are provided. 


Tuomas Rosson Hay 


The Democratic Machine, 1850-1854. By Roy Franklin Nichols. (New 
York: Columbia University Studies in History, Economies, and 
Publie Law, Vol. CXI, No. 1; Whole Number 248. 1923. 248 p. 
$2.50.) 

Polities, politicians, political maneuvering, wire-pulling, factional 
fights over spoils and plunder, personal feuds and hatreds, small bicker 
ing and back-biting! Here you have them: almost ‘‘nothing else but.’’ 
How about principles and a real consideration of the public welfare ? 
Conspicuous for their absence. Statesmanship, broad and far-sighted 
vision, honest and stalwart fights for what is right and best? Simply 
not in vogue. It seems to be the irony of fate that such a situation is 
periodically, though not always, of course, typical of polities under the 
form of government in which perhaps the major part of the peoples 
of the world have placed most hope. 

This study is a close-up view of a major party during a period of but 


four years, when that party was in an abnormal and transitional stage. 
The story is built around the election of 1852. The author starts with a 
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brief summary of the condition of the party from Jackson’s time to the 
eve of the election of 1852, when chaos prevailed. <A chapter is given to 
each of several leading candidates for the nomination; his points of 
strength and weakness in each of the important sections and states are 
examined, which necessitates many excursions into loeal polities. In 
each case a characterization and an evaluation of the man and his 
chances are made, in some cases more satisfactorily than in others. The 
story of the convention is told rather dramatically — but the effect js 
marred by the shifting of verb tenses between past and present. The 
campaign was desultory and uninspiring and typical of all too many in 
our history. The author has made of it all that could be made, and 
carries the story through the selection of the cabinet and the distribu. 
tion of the spoils. His concluding chapter, his summary, is admirable; 
he presents a short critique and passes judgment on the meaning of it 
all. And a sad commentary it is‘on ‘‘the great game of polities’’ in 
America. The work was worth doing, and has been well done, though 
tedious and discouraging it must have been at many times. On the 
book-making side, the formidable list of errata is unfortunate, and it is 
not complete. C. 8. Boucure 
Internal Improvements and State Debt in Ohio; an Essay in Economic 

History. By Ernest Ludlow Bogart. (New York and London: 

Longmans, Green and Company, 1924. vii, 253 p. $2.50.) 

To the Westerner the problem of internal improvements was a vital 
one. Upon its solution depended the prosperity and future of the 
section and of its settlers; while in the handling of the subject the in- 
domitable energy of the pioneer, the extravagance of his plans, and the 
reckless financial methods of the frontier became self-evident. The 
present volume clearly discloses these facts in relating the experiences 
of the citizens of Ohio in promoting their transportation facilities in 
order to market their surplus products. With this in mind, Professor 
Bogart has divided his work into two distinct parts: the first 150 pages 
are devoted to a narration of the construction, administration, and 
financing of the early canals. The remaining portion of the volume 
is devoted to reprinting a series of articles by the author originally 
published in the Journal of Political Economy on the state debt of Ohio 
and an analysis of the value of a sinking fund policy. 

The conclusions reached by the writer are instructive not alone to 
the student of economic history but to the general public as well. The 
canals increased the material welfare of the state. They stimulated 
production and attracted new capital to the region; they developed the 
natural resources, united the interests of the different sections, and 
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he | in the growth of population. The earlier canals were constructed 
t | managed with great care, honesty, and efficiency. But the plans em- 
d upon after 1856 were too extensive for the state to finance; and 


d with the ignominy of financial mismanagement the canals gave 


In to railroads in publie esteem. In the management of the sinking 
his fund the fear of the legislature to tax the people led to the easier method 


refunding. ‘‘Five times provision was made for the creation of a 
. sinking fund, once by the constitution itself, and each time the pro- 
sion was disregarded.’’ Undeterred by these restrictions, the sworn 


se 


lders of the constitution ‘‘deferred the final payment of the debt 
for ten years after it was constitutionally due, and most of the time 

Nl gave an exhibition of unsteady purpose.’’ 
The story as told within these pages offers several opportunities of 
enlarging upon the broader aspects of the topie which, in the opinion of 
! the reviewer, the author has failed sufficiently to emphasize. The 
gh crowth of national feeling in Ohio by binding the West and East by 
he these improvements should have been described in greater detail; while 
; the influence of the doctrine of the ‘‘ American System’’ and the party 
situations during the thirties would have made clearer Ohio’s enthusiasm 
for roads and canals. Again, in the seventies, especially in 1873, the 
desire of the Democrats to return to power, and the pledges of the cam- 


n NAVY 
I 


. discount the author’s eriticism of the actions of the legislature. 


Both the executive and the legislature had received direct mandates 
‘al from the electorate to reduce rather than increase taxation, while the 
avaricious actions of the railroads in encroaching on canal lands help to 
account for the antagonism to the railroads during these years. The 


he footnotes, while poor throughout as to technique, present one glaring 

hi typographical error in ascribing to ‘‘ Norris’’ rather than ‘* Morris’’ the 

es article on ‘‘Internal Improvements in QOhio.”’ 

In RecGtinatp C. McGrane 

0 

es IIumane Society Leaders in America; with a Sketch of the Early His- 

id tory of the Humane Movement in England. By Sydney H. Cole- 

ne man. (Albany: The American Humane Association, 1924. 270 p. 

ly Illustrations, including 41 portraits. $1.) 

io This book will be of interest to all humanitarians, to all taking pleas- 
ure in the progress of social ideals. After an introductory chapter on 

to the beginnings of the humane movement in England in the early nine- 

he teenth century there follow chapters on the outstanding leaders of 

id the movement in America, such as ‘‘ Henry Bergh, Founder of the Anti- 

he Cruelty Cause in Ameriea,’’ ‘‘ Elbridge T. Gerry and the Prevention of 


id Cruelty to Children,’’ ‘‘George T. Angell, the Apostle of Humane Edu- 
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eation,’’ and ‘‘ William O. Stillman and the American Humane Ags. 
ciation.’’ Other chapters discuss the activities of less prominent leaders 
both men and women, and all the various activities of the organize: 
humane movement. A special chapter is devoted to ‘‘ American Womey 
and Their Noble Work for Humanity,’’ which shows that they were no: 
only persistent sustainers of the movement but often took an in 
portant part in originating policies. 

Mr. Coleman has written a clear, even account of the heroic, per 
sistent work of the leaders (1) in rousing publie opinion and lawmaking 
bodies to see the need for humane work and legislation in America, a) 
(2) in founding local, national, and international humane organiza. 
tions. In 1866, when Henry Bergh founded the first humane societ 
in New York City, there was much indifference to animals. On ¢} 
state and federal statue books there existed no laws for the protection o: 
animal life; there were no laws to protect children against eruelty and 
neglect. Through the work of these early leaders and their faithfu! 
successors there has been created a great change in public sentimen: 
which has been embodied into our laws. There are now federal an 
state laws that prevent cruelty to animals, eliminating such abuses as 
the following: transporting cattle on trains without adequate food ani 
water, selling adulterated stock food, the staging of dog fights, cock 
fights, rat baiting, and live pigeon shoots. The tramway and autom 
bile have almost displaced the horse on the city streets, but it is well 1 
recall that there have been laws forbidding the use of unfit horses 0: 
street cars and omnibuses, that there still are laws regulating the sale o! 
worn-out horses, limiting the working hours of the horse, making 
compulsory to provide clean, sanitary stables for horses, with adequat: 
protection from fire. 

To the work of the humane society leaders must be credited: the intr 
duction of many devices and methods for taking care of sick and dis 
abled horses and other animals, the use of more humane methods 0: 
slaughtering food animals, the protection of cattle and sheep on tli 
grazing lands of the West, the use of electric cages for killing sma 
animals that must be destroyed. 

In 1875 through the efforts of Elbridge T. Gerry there was founded i 
New York City the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
the first of its kind in the world. Now there are more than 500 similar 
organizations in the world. The American organization and affiliated 
organizations have as their ambition all kinds of child-reseue work 
child-placing and adoption, the juvenile court and probation system, t! 
elimination of child-labor abuses, the playground movement, child healt! 
and welfare. 
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Qn page 33 Mr. Coleman states that ‘‘the Parliamentary Acts of 
1807 and 1811 stamped out slavery within the British Empire.’’ He 
ild have said slave trade; slavery was not abolished until 1833. An 
ex would have added to the usefulness of this book. 
C. 2: & Al 


a of the Fiftv s; Letters of Fredrika Bre mer. Seleeted and 
edited by Adolph B. Benson. [Scandinavian Classics, Vol. XXIIL.] 
New York: The American-Scandinavian Foundation; London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1924. 340 p. $2. 
may be doubted whether any European writer ever came to the 


} 
nh 


| States better equipped to pass judgment on us than the Swedis 
thoress, Fredrika Bremer. She did not come as a wayfarer unan- 
inced, but upon invitation. She had won fame, both in England and 
erica, through translations of her novels and sketches of Swedish 
She evidently had as ardent admirers among English-speaking 
of the forties as Selma Lagerléf has to-day 
During her sojourn of two years in this country, beginning in Octo 
er, 1849, she recorded her impressions and sent them home in the form 
letters to a sister. Upon her return to Sweden this sister was no long 
among the living, and in glancing through the letters to the departed, 
decided that they were worthy of publication. This was a happy 
ision, for it is mainly upon her letters from America and other 
ds that her fame rests. 
These American letters, translated by Mary Howitt, of England, and 
titled LIomes of the New World: Impre ssions of America, were pub- 
shed in New York City, in 1853. Though a work of 1300 octavo pages, 
required five reprintings within a month. 
Possibly the most surprising achievement of Miss bremer’s sojourn 
as the number of distinguished people — both men and women — that 
she not only met, but became acquainted with and impressed herself 
ipon: Webster, Clay, Hawthorne, Emerson, Lowell, Longfellow, Wash- 
ngton Irving, Wendell Phillips, Sumner, Garrison, Douglas. Of our 
creat men of the fifties only Lincoln is lacking; his hour had not yet 
uck. She by no means confined herself to the great. She sought 
out, and viewed with eager but kindly eye, the life and pursuits of the 
humble as well. She found it easy to become acquainted with all 
classes. She conversed readily with all, with poet and peasant, with 
slave-owner and slave. The doors of high and low swung open at her 
approach. And whether in the cozy homes of New England poets or the 
cabins of Seandinavian pioneers in Wisconsin, she understood them, and 
udged them in a spirit of kindliness that is as unusual as it is heart- 
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warming. Her judgments were not always commendatory; but wher 
she was critical she strove to be just. Here and there she plays the rj); 
of prophet with respect to the evolution of American institutions, ay 

she plays it well, as the years have testified. Her instinet, in 1850, say 
the end of slavery, where statesmen like Webster and Clay were blind 
Speaking of the South, she says parenthetically concerning slaveholding 
“Remove slavery from the southern states (and it will be removed one 
of these days) . . . .’’ ‘*One of these days’’ does not imply a re- 
mote future. Her remark was based on her acquaintance with th 
super-abolitionists of New England, slave owners of the South, and on 
a deeper knowledge of the class wedged between these extremes. 

Miss Bremer called her book Homes of the New World. These homes 
she had most excellent opportunities to see; for, as she says: ‘* My lif 
in America has been, and is, a journey of familiar visits to homes which 
have opened themselves to me, not as a stranger, but as a sister with 





brothers and sisters.’’ It is interesting to note in this connection that 
she spent three weeks with the Lowells. We are, therefore, not sur- 
prised to read: ‘‘My acquaintance with some beautiful characters wil! 
serve as a guide to my soul forever.’’ And in a long paragraph she 
broadens the sweep of her observation, concluding with these generous 
words: ‘‘And if I were to seek for one expression which would portray 
the peculiar character of the people of the New World, I could not find 
any other than that of beautiful human beings.’’ 

The noisy and abusive character of our election campaigns gave her 
a jolt at first; but she soon understood the psychology of them, and was 
not disturbed in her serene contemplation of the high quality of Amer 
ean life. She could even view a Negro ‘‘tornado’’ or Holy Jumpers 
with complacent understanding. She at least found ‘‘life and ardor” 
in their performance, something which she had felt the lack of in various 
other religious gatherings. 

Of cultured American women, of whom she met so many, as well as 
women of other classes, she sings fine praise, here and there injecting an 
adroit reservation, noting ‘‘a deficiency of that quiet grace of being 
which in itself alone is beauty,’’—a deficiency that she found in her 
traveling rather than in the homes where she was a guest. 

Miss Bremer saw American life at a most critical period of the nation’s 
history, and her faith in the essential unity of the national life was not 
shaken. She saw our people in the various walks of life, and found 
nothing hopelessly bad, not even the worst phases of city life, which 
she viewed at close range. She met, exchanged thoughts with, and 
rather accurately gauged, the greatest intellects in the land, — in itself 
an heroic achievement. Her comments on Emerson are illuminating, 
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tell of lancet keenness. She saw Webster and Clay, and rendered 

r ist judgment. She roamed about in the Mississippi Valley, and per- 
ved its coming greatness. And she saw with uncanny perspicacity 

at the domain of the Seandinavian immigrant would be west of the 


Mississippi. ‘‘What a glorious new Seandinavia might not Minnesota 
ne become!’’ But her Minnesota included ‘‘the Rocky Mountains and 
ns Oregon.’”’ 
rn The American edition of today, in its reduced form, does not give an 


adequate view of the author’s achievement as judge and critic. The 

original work, however, is too large for complete reproduction and a 

ready sale. American readers should be thankful for the new volume as 

mes it is, and seemingly they are, for several printings have already been 
made. The American-Scandinavian Foundation is to be commended for 

h having added this notable volume to its rapidly growing list of Seandi 


1avian Classies. ; 
— JuLivs E. OLson 


! Minnesota in the World War, Vol. I: History of the 151st Field Ar- 

tillery, Rainbow Division. By Louis L. Collins. Edited by Wayne 

shi E. Stevens. (Saint Paul: Publications of the Minnesota War 

1s Records Commission, Vol. II. 1924. xxiv, 427 p._ Lilustrations, 
ray including portraits and maps.) 

ind The author of this strictly narrative and descriptive history was a 


newspaper writer in Minneapolis prior to the entry of the United States 
into the World War. Going to France in April, 1917 he served for six 


. months in an ambulance corps composed of American volunteers, sub- 
sequently enlisting in the regiment of which he was to become the his- 

I torian. Fora short time he served as a private, later was made corporal, 
t and in September, 1918, was sent to the artillery school at Saumur, 


where he remained till the armistice, when he rejoined the regiment and 
accompanied it to Germany, where it formed part of the army of oc 
ecupation. As arunner and observer during the fighting in the Lorraine 
sector, on the Champagne front, and on the drive north from Chateau 
ng Thierry, he enjoyed unusual opportunities to see what was going on. 
He kept a journal, and prepared the first draft of his history while on 
the Rhine, having then, as well as later when engaged in enlarging and 


1's rewriting it, the advantage of close association with the commander, 
ot Colonel George E. Leach, who gave him free access to his diary and other 
nd personal papers, and to his extensive collection of official dispatches and 
orders, and who also read the manuscript as it accumulated, making 
suggestions for its improvement. In 1923 Mr. Collins was elected lieu- 


tenant governor of Minnesota. 


f The narrative begins with the organization at St. Paul in 1881 of the 
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Emmet Light Artillery, from which the First Field Artillery of th 


Minnesota National Guard, and eventually the 151st Field Artillery 
the Rainbow Division (Forty-second Division, A. E. F.) 


u. derived It 
concludes with the welcome home accorded to the regiment on its retur 
from the World War in May, 1919. Prior to its service in Franc 
now famous organization gained valuable experience on the Mexican |} 
der. Inthe World War it was concerned in major operations involving 
four months of nearly incessant fighting, being sent from special trai 
camps first to the Lorraine sector, then to the Champagne offens 
then to participate in the attack on the Marne salient, and aftery 
in the Meuse-Argonne drive, when it assisted materially in battering 
way through the Kriemhilde Stellung. The regiment was moving 
toward Sedan when ordered into German territory to form a part of ¢ 
American army of occupation. The author observes that ‘‘the arti 
support rendered by the 151st in the operations against the Céte 
Chatillon marks perhaps the highest achievement of the regiment 

ing the war.’’ 





This regiment’s story was worth telling, and Mr. Collins has to! 
with ample but not tiresome detail, in language free from recor 





technicalities, and so perspicuously that the general reader never 
find himself at a loss to understand. There are military maps, draw: 
for the book by officers of the regiment, and half-tone illustrations f 
photographs by the United States Signal Corps. 

The narrative occupies 192 pages, less than half of the book, 148 pages 
being devoted to the reproduction of orders, memoranda, reports, and 
other military documents, and 65 to a roster, while 17 pages contain th: 
index, Joun G. Grecor’ 


ic 
[Illinois in the World War, Edited by Theodore Calvin Pease, V 
V.] (Springfield: Illinois State Historical Library, 1923. 508 p 
The first four volumes of the series to which the present publication 


The War-Time Organization of [llinovs. By M reuerite Edith ode 


belongs were devoted to Colonel Huidekoper’s graphic narrative of th 
achievements of the Thirty-third Division, which was the Illinois Na 
tional Guard unit in the World War. Matter of a different charact 

is presented in Volume V. Aiming at the assemblage of material for 
historical writers of the future, the result compiled from the records is 
an outline exhibiting in a broad way the nature and working of th 
machinery, public, semi-public, and private, by which the state cor 
ducted its military and civilian World War activities. Ten chapters 
comprise the body of the book, and are headed respectively as follows: 
‘‘State Organizations,’’ ‘‘War Laws and Their Enforcement,’’ ‘* Mili 
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tary and Naval Activities,’’ ‘War Finance,’’ ‘‘Food and the War,’’ 
‘‘Puel and the War,’’ ‘‘Labor and the War,’’ ‘‘ War Industries,’’ ‘‘ Wel- 
fare Organizations,’’ and ‘‘War Relief Organizations.’’ These chapters 
occupy 388 pages, 141 additional pages being devoted to an appendix, a 
bibliography, and an index. The appendix is made up of tabulated 
statistics relating to the draft, the liberty loans, and war-savings- 
stamp drives, the Red Cross campaigns, the operation of public em- 
ployment offices, state and federal, the grain output and the coal output 
of Illinois during the years of the war, receipts from specific sources of 
internal revenue, and criminal prosecutions under war statutes in Illinois 
to which the United States was a party. A vast amount of information 
has been gathered, intelligently compacted, logically grouped, and care- 
fully indexed, so that it will be easily accessible hereafter. 
Joun G. GREGORY 


Frederic Law Olmsted, a Critic of the Old South. By Broadus Mit- 
chell. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Studies in Histori- 
eal and Political Science, Series XLII, No. 2. 1924. xvi, 17-158 
p. Map.) 

The writing of the history of slavery and secession has passed from the 
hands of the participant seeking to justify his actions, of the zealot 
writing a panegyrie on his particular theme or hero, and of the partisan 
looking at only one side of the picture, into the hands of the dispassion- 
ate student seeking the facts on which to build his narrative and estab- 
lish his conclusions. The result is that in recent years we have had an in- 
creasing number of scholarly studies of the period based on contem- 
porary sources rather than on memory, hearsay, or propaganda. 

The book under consideration is one of the later class. It tells some- 
thing of the career of the writer of several volumes bearing on the 
economie and social history of the ante-bellum South who sought to 
furnish the northern people with information and facts as to actual 
conditions in the land of slavery and cotton. The books which Olm- 
sted wrote were the results of journeys in the South, by foot and on 
horseback, which first appeared serially in the New York Times. They 
are principally reportorial, the author relying upon a multitude of im- 
mediate impressions for the foundation of his thought. The ‘‘sources 
of his information were chiefly informal and often could not be ad- 
equately set forth.’’ A contemporary described Olmsted’s books on 
the South as a ‘‘perfect daguerreotype of his experience.’’ 

Dr. Mitchell’s book gives us some information concerning Olmsted’s 
antecedents and career, but the account is sketchy, random, and loosely 
narrated. Olmsted’s southern journeys seemed to follow logically 
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after the published report of his wanderings in England as a ‘‘¢ 
man farmer’’ seeking health and information. Unable to do dut: 
the ranks during the War between the States, Olmsted served on +} 
Sanitary Commission and in other ways aided the Union cause. I) 
years preceding the war and as a result of his farming experien 
had become interested in landscape gardening, and is famous 
creator of Central Park in New York City. 

Olmsted does not appear to have had any rigidly preconceived 
on the subject of slavery. Though not an abolitionist, he thought 


i 


the South fought for slavery. Dr. Mitchell comments that the 


i 


difference between Helper, the author of The Impending Crisis 
Olmsted was only one of method. ‘‘Helper presented a violent arg 
ment, while Olmsted tendered a calm exhibit of facts; one was an 
voeate, the other a witness’’ (p. xvi). It was Olmsted’s endea 
give ‘‘just the facts that people want and seldom get’’ (p. 49). H 


thought slavery ‘‘an institution of accidental inception and | 
growth’’ which it might require centuries to wholly dispose of 
D7 


~ 


(p] 
He considered the South as a patient to be cured of a ma 
rather than as a criminal to be punished. 


Slavery was ‘‘an unfort 
ate circumstance for which the people of the South were in no wisi 


blame’’ (pp. 68, 71). A slave society was necessarily an agricultur 


one if staple crops could be grown profitably and while slavery last 


there was little in the South that could rightly be termed 


dustry. It was the inertia of forced labor that 


was the ger 
factor in the life of the South. 


The negro was just as reluctant to | 
then as now. Though he could be made to work, nothing could 1 
him think and with the majority this is as true today as it was s 
years ago. Olmsted thought the slaves as well off as ‘‘the proletar 
elass of any other part of the world’’ (p. 99). Dr. Mitchell thir 
Olmsted did ‘‘more than other men in stripping the slavery question 
its extravagances and non-essentials. . . . He insisted upon 
playing realities. . . . His was the talent of simplicity’’ (p. 105 
Olmsted’s ‘‘chief purpose in the South was to show the social 
economic effects upon the whole community of a slave system of labor 
He appreciated that the political pretensions and dogmas of the So 
were functions of slavery and lamented that the presence of sla\ 
‘fexcluded the poor whites from civie voice as effectively as from indus 
trial partnership.’’ To him the ‘‘stunted present and closed future of 
the poor whites constituted the prime reproach of slavery.’’ T! 
‘‘eonditions and propects’’ were of infinitely more importance than 
fact of negro servitude (p. 102). By force of economie cireumstan 


‘‘The poorer class was steadily driven to occupy poor land, or ! 
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forward on to the frontier’’ (p. 182). And yet it was this very class 
class that went to form the backbone of the Confederate defense. Their 
ewn social and economie condition was bad, but existence with a free 
negro was something they did not care to contemplate and they were 
willing to make any sacrifice to prevent its coming to pass. In this fact 
is to be found the underlying reason for the spread of ‘‘the war contag- 
ion’’ among these people. 

Dr. Mitchell’s little book is principally of value in its assay and evalu- 
ation of Olmsted’s contribution to the study of the slavery question in 
the critical period of the late 1850’s. After a fifty-page sketch of the 
man and his life, there is a chapter on ‘‘The Critic of the Ante-Bellum 
South’’ in which Olmsted’s reactions are set forth. A third chapter on 
‘“‘The Economic Effects of Slavery’’ seeks to point out the effect upon 
the South and its people, high and low, of the social and economic con- 
ditions of negro servitude. The whole story is told in terms of Olm- 
sted’s writings with only an occasional comment by Dr. Mitchell to point 
a moral or to make clear a comment by Olmsted. There is evident no 
particular use of any other sources than Olmsted’s own writings. 
There is no bibliography. There is an index. ve 

Tuomas Rosson Hay 
Lincoln’s Last Speech in Springfield in the Campaign of 1858.  (Chiea- 
go: The University of Chicago Press, 1925. 22 p., including illus- 
trations, portrait and facsimiles. $1.50.) 

To bring to light a hitherto unknown speech by Abraham Lincoln is a 
distinet service to American literature and history. To find such a 
speech featuring the closing rally of the Lllinois senatorial campaign of 
1858 would be a discovery doubly interesting. In the introduction to the 
volume before us, Oliver R. Barrett provides an interesting account of 
the cireumstances attending the popular rally of Saturday, October 30, 
1858 (the election was to be held on Tuesday following), and the econ- 
temporary account of the affair, published in the Springfield Journal 
November 1, 1858, is presented. In addition, one John H. Morgan, who 
listened to the address, supplies his old-age recollections (written Febru- 
ary 1, 1922,) of the event. 

Having noted the foregoing, we turn to the speech itself. Although 
the volume affords no hint of the past vicissitudes or present where- 
abouts of the manuscript, the publisher’s letter announcing the volume 
states that ‘‘for many years ‘cousin Lizzie Grimsley’ had the only copy 

and no one knew she had it. Linecoln’s original longhand draft 
was in her possession, but his biographers and collectors somehow missed 
this fragment and it was considered irretrievably lost.’’ It has now 
been found, we are told, and is published in the volume under review. 
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To the regret no less than to the surprise of the reviewer, peru 
the volume quickly satisfied him that whatever else it may do, it 
not give us the missing speech, ‘‘now first published, after the laps 





more than sixty-five years.’’ To establish an historical propositi 





the basis of negative evidence, is, naturally, a difficult undertaking 





in the present instance the conelusion we have reached seems so o} 





that it is a matter for surprise how it could have escaped the ab! 





visers of the University of Chicago Press; moreover the eviden 





it is all contained within the printed pages, less than a dozen in nm 





of this publication. ‘‘Today is Saturday,’’ wrote Herndon to The 





Parker, ‘‘and in a little while Mr. Lincoln opens on our square, ¢ 





the State House, on the great vital and dominant issues of the day 





italics}. The Springfield Journal article describes at consider 





length (approximately 1100 words) the proceedings of the great r 
which it headlines, ‘‘Mr. Lincoln at Home. Old Sangamon Er 
10,000 Freemen in Council! Greatest Demonstration of the Campaig 
Unprecedented Enthusiasm!!’’ Coneerning Lincoln’s speech, it says 
‘““At two o’clock, the vast multitude being congregated around 
stand, Mr. Lincoln began his speech. We have neither time nor r 
to give even a sketch of his remarks today. Suffice it to say, the sp 
was one of his very best efforts, distinguished for its clearness and for 
and for the satisfactory manner in which he exposed the roorbacks 
misrepresentations of the enemy. The conclusion of this speech 
one of the most eloquent appeals ever addressed to the American | 
ple. It was received by spontaneous bursts of enthusiasm unequal 
by anything ever before enacted in this city.”’ 

It is not to be believed, having in mind the nature of the affair, 
the foregoing description of it, that Mr. Lincoln disposed of the ‘‘g1 
vital and dominant issues of the day and age’’ in a speech of less t} 
100 words — one shorter by far than this review comment concer! 
it. Nor does the ‘‘speech’’ as presented to us contain any discussio1 
even in tabloid form of those issues; it is devoted solely to an apolog 
concerning Linecoln’s motives and personal attitude in the campaig! 
The supposition may be hazarded that we have here either a portion or 
all of the conclusion, whose reception is described in the Springfi 
Journal article. In saving this to posterity ‘‘cousin Lizzie’’ did we 
for the few sentences preserved are instinct with the pathos and charm 
which mark the famous farewell address delivered at Springfield a fev 
years later. But a more fitting title for the volume would have beet 
Concluding Fragment of Lincoln’s Last Speech at Springfield, and t! 
statements of publisher and introducer should have conformed to t! 
fact expressed in this title. 
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Lincoln, the Litigant. By William H. Townsend, with an Introduction 
by William E. Barton. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1925. viii, 116 p. Plates, including portraits and fac- 
similes. $5.) 

As the flood of Lincolniana continues to mount it becomes inevitable 
that each succeeding volume shall thresh over much old straw. If in 
addition it sueceeds in adding something to one or more phases of our 
existing store of knowledge of the great Emancipator, author and public 
alike are to be congratulated. The present offering is of modest di- 
mensions (about 20,000 words). It is attractively printed, but has 
neither index nor chapter divisions. It was the author’s purpose to deal 
with Lineoln not in the character of advocate for others, but as defend- 
ant or plaintiff in those cases to which he was himself a party. As the 
result of a search of court records, supplemented by other and more 
familiar sources of information, Mr. Townsend has brought together a 
considerable list of such cases. In describing them he threshes over, 
perhaps necessarily, much ancient straw. Practically one-tenth of the 
book, for example, is devoted to an account of the Trailor-Fisher murder 
ease, in which the firm of Lineoln and Logan acted as counsel for one 
of the defendants; the only new information brought out in this con- 
nection being a brief statement to the effect that the firm subsequently 
sued the executors of the estate of William Trailor for their fee, and 
obtained a judgment for it. Another large section of the volume (al- 
most one-third) recounts the lengthy dispute between Lincoln and 
General James Adams, who seems to have been a shyster, and whom 
Lincoln proved to be a scoundrel. In this controversy Lincoln was 
not acting for himself, but as counsel for a widow, whom the enterpris- 
‘general’’ was seeking to defraud. To the reviewer it is not clear 
why the author should have noticed this dispute at all; and less clear 
why he should think it deserving of so large a proportion of his space. 

Some real bits of new information are disclosed by the volume, how- 
ever, and in this consists whatever scholarly value it may possess. One 
of these has already been noted; another is the fact, which Mr. Town- 
send seems to establish, that contrary to assertions made by representa- 


ing 


tives of the Illinois Central Railroad Company in recent years, Lincoln’s 
suit against that company for his largest professional fee was no mere 
pro forma matter. 

On one matter the reviewer is considerably puzzled. Mr. Townsend 
narrates with some detail (pp. 60-62) an expedition made in June, 
1923 in the company of Dr. William E. Barton ‘‘to locate the original 
grave of Ann Rutledge.’’ That either the original or the present rest- 
ing place of the remains of this child of tragedy has ever been lost will be 
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news, probably, to most students of Lincoln’s career. ‘‘In 1890,’’ the 
narrative continues, ‘‘an attempt had been made to remove the remains 
to Oakland Cemetery at Petersburg, but after all the years it was little 
more than an empty ceremony.’’ Although the author is an able law. 
yer, we confess our inability to comprehend this statement. If it js 
intended to say that the remains were not removed from their original 
resting place in Concord graveyard, it squarely contradicts numerous 
well-informed authorities on the subject, not to mention the monument 
which supposedly marks the present grave in Oakland cemetery. If jt 
is not intended to convey this idea, it would seem to have no point what. 
ever. 

It is well that the flood of books on Lincoln should continue to flow. 
for no nation possesses a hero more deserving of admiration and study. 
The present study adds something to our previous store of knowledge, 
and it conveniently restates much that has long belonged to that store. 


Memoirs of Thomas O. Selfridge, Jr., Rear Admiral, U. S. N. With an 
Introduction by Captain Dudley W. Knox, U. 8. N. (New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1924. 288 p.) 

Letters, journals, and diaries possess great historical value; memoirs 
often do not, particularly when written long afterwards, as is usually 
the case. If based on private and public documents accessible to the 
writer in his old age, memoirs may be historically sound and relatively 
complete. But in this case the historical student would generally prefer 
to have aecess to the private documents and himself turn to the public 
documents. The interpretation given to events and conditions by the 
memoir writer may be valuable as autobiography. As a rule historical 
proportions are more likely to be reached by use of the original docu- 
ments. 

Exactly one-half of the author’s Memoirs is taken up with his early 
life and the period of his naval service from 1851 to 1865. In spite of 
Captain Knox’s introductory statement, that his career as a whole 
‘*typifies that deep-rooted naval tradition underlying high esprit and 
efticiency’’ and reveals that ‘‘splendid fighting spirit which must ever be 
the basis of naval tradition,’’ it is reasonably safe to say that this half 


of the book adds very little to information easily obtainable from 
official government publications. 

More detailed and more interesting are Chapters XVII, XVIII, and 
XIX, dealing with surveying expeditions on the Isthmus of Darien dur- 
ing President Grant’s first administration. They are of historical value 
to the student of Isthmian history and of Hispanic-American history, 
particularly so to one who, like the reviewer, has not found time to con- 
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sult the official surveys and reports on which these chapters are primar- 
y based. The same can be said of Chapter XX, dealing with the 
Amazon expedition of 1878. No words of the reviewer can convey any 
of the energy and peace-time heroism portrayed in these four 
ipters. They satisfy in splendid manner William James’s demand 
-a moral equivalent for warfare. 
[he book is well written. In his final sentence the author remarks, 
[ am indebted to my friend Captain Dudley W. Knox, United States 
Navy, for his assistance in unravelling the skeins of my memory and, 
th his well-known literary ability, weaving those skeins into these 
irs.’’ The result of cooperation has bee n happy The print, tvpog 
raphy, paper and binding of the book are a credit to its publishers. 


ALFRED P. JAMES 


Derricks of Destiny; an Autobiography. By Samuel Gamble Bayne. 
New York: bBrentano’s, 1924. 259 p. $3.) 

From the north of Ireland Samuel Gamble Bayne came to the United 
States in 1869 and almost immediately betook himself to the oilfields 
ff Pennsylvania and entered the oil ‘‘game’’ with all the ups and 
downs of those days. His autobiography is a sketch of his personal 
ventures, his business successes and defeats, liberally sprinkled with 
pungent comment on life in general. A man of sound education, broad 
outlook, and liberal culture, he was able to glean something from life 
besides dollars, although he was by no means unsuccessful in gathering 
those. 

One does not need to seek here an account of the economies of oil 
production with all its ramifications, for, except in a hint now and then, 
there is little of it in the book. The value, aside from affording a couple 
of hours of pleasant reading, lies in the atmosphere it creates, an at- 
mosphere liberally shot through with rosy rays. 


Altgeld of Illinois; a Record of His Life and Work. By Waldo R. 
Browne. (New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1924. 342 p.) 

Few men who have terminated their political careers in the guberna- 
torial office deserve a higher place in the annals of the American strug 
cle for the democratic ideal than John P. Altgeld. To be sure, the fact 
of his birth three months before his parents migrated to America may 
have been all that stood between Altgeld and a presidential nomination, 
f not election, to that high office. Yet the biography of Altgeld is the 
story of struggle —a tragic struggle — against the dominant forces 
of his day, a struggle in which no sacrifice of principle was ever made 
to personal ambition. 
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Hard work under a thrifty German father on an Ohio farm, three 
months’ active service at the age of sixteen in the Union army, then four 
more years of farm work, studying, and teaching brought him to his 
majority; whereupon he struck out into the world, starting as a rail- 
road laborer in southern Kansas. Soon he was a school teacher, then a 
lawyer, in Andrew County, Missouri, where he was promptly drawn into 
politics as a Democrat strongly in sympathy with Granger principles. 
Toward the close of 1875 he sought a larger field for his legal talents in 
Chicago. After a few years of struggle he became a recognized figure 
at the Chicago bar; he soon embarked upon those real estate and build- 
ing ventures which were first to make him a fortune and then finally to 
leave him virtually penniless. An unsuccessful candidate for Congress 
in 1884, two years later he was elected judge of the Cook County Superior 
Court on a Democratic ticket endorsed by a local labor party. In 1892 
he was elected governor of Illinois. What glory in such a eareer? 
Little according to the standards of the successful politician. But Alt- 
geld was not a successful politician; he was an idealist, one of the 
noblest champions of democracy. He was an original critic of all social 
maladjustments, actively concerned about ‘‘the victims of our penal 
machinery,’’ ‘‘the slave-girls of Chicago factories,’’ the immigrant, and 
the various ‘‘under dogs’’ of his day. He pleaded their cause in 
speeches and books, in newspaper and magazine articles. He could 
write to Henry Demarest Lloyd: ‘‘I would rather be the author of one 
such article [as Lloyd’s ‘The New Conscience’| than to hold any office 
in the gift of the American people.’’ Yet he had the keenest insight 
into political forces and processes. All these qualities, rather than an 
overweening ambition, or a desire for power, drew him into public life. 
Thus it was that, after his heart-breaking experiences in the gubernator- 
jal office, he was still regarded as one of the master forces of the Demo- 
cratic Party, trying to dedicate it to the cause of human rights and 
human progress; he was looked upon as its potential president-maker 
in 1896 and 1900. Surely he was, in the words of a contemporary, 
‘*one of the most interesting and heroic figures in American public life.”’ 

Even before his untimely death, brought on by overwork in the cause 
he loved, Altgeld’s most malignant critics began to admit that they had 
misjudged the man. At length, if it is still necessary to assume that the 
historical student has failed to face the facts that surround the pardons 
to the Haymarket ‘‘anarchists’’ and his policy during the Pullman 
strike, a biographer furnishes the data in considerable detail (chaps. 
x-xvi). The author has not attempted a critical biography. He has 
sought primarily to present the facts that he feels should now replace 
the prejudices which so unfortunately colored the judgment of Altgeld 
at a time when Roosevelt, before a Chicago audience of 13,000 persons, 
eould characterize Governor Altgeld as ‘‘one who would connive at 
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lesale murder,’” who ‘‘condones and encourages the most infamous 
murders,’’ and who ‘‘would substitute for the government of Wash 
gton and Lincoln a red welter of lawlessness and dishonesty as fan 
stie and vicious as the Paris Commune.’’ The biography is sympa- 
but fundamentally objective; there is surely no blind hero-wor 
ip. The materials are taken from the writings of Altgeld, from the 
iblie prints of his day, and from the recollections of contemporaries ; 
infortunately, very little of the private correspondence of Altgeld has 
en available. Twenty years from now the scientific historian of this 
eriod may find this biography in many ways inadequate. Meantime 
is a Godsend to the critic who feels that thus far only the dominant 
forces of Altgeld’s day have been given a fair hearing. 
ArtTHuR C, Cou 
Roosevelt, Prophet of Unity. By Hermann Hagedorn. New York and 
London: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. 142 p. $1.) 
Mr. Hagedorn had already written extensively about Roosevelt, and 


at least one of his volumes is a real contribution to our knowledge of his 





hero’s eareer. In the present little book he reviews critically, and on 
the whole justly, the main phases of Roosevelt’s varied achievements, 
both tangible and intangible, but reaches the conclusion that his real 
message to his time and to future generations was a message of unity. 
With patient labor the author has examined Roosevelt’s voluminous 
utterances, both written and spoken, in order to prove this thesis. ‘‘ That 
passion,’’ he says (p. 42) ‘‘burned in Roosevelt from his youth to the 
: day of his death. It found expression in his efforts to complete the 
healing of the breach between North and South, and his endeavor to 
make East and West understand one another; it flamed out fiercely in 
his denunciations of religious intolerance. It never burned more 
brightly than in his fight against division in the American people on 
lines of race or land or origin; or woke in his mind a deeper, surer 
vision than in his long and effective struggle against the menace of 
social, economic, and industrial cleavage.’’ 

Beyond question the author proves that with Roosevelt American 
unity was a master passion. For years he hammered home to a multi 
tude of hearers the vital need of solidarity, irrespective of section, race, 
or economic position. Millions of his countrymen were better Ameri 
cans because of his utterances. But whether in ages to come his work for 
unity will prove to have been his supreme achievement only the centuries 
ean tell. To the reviewer it seems more probable that by future gener 
ations he will be regarded primarily as perhaps the most interesting 
and astonishing example of the genus homo raised to the nth power 
the world has beheld. Truly, as Thayer says, he was a ‘‘most astonish- 


ing human expression of the Creative Spirit. Pau. L. Haworra 








NEWS AND COMMENTS 


In the desire to promote harmonious and cordial relations between 
the several branches of the Anglo-Saxon race we yield precedence to no 
one. We are convinced, however, that the one secure foundation on 
which such relations can be based is a mutual understanding of the 
ideals and interests of the several branches of the race, accompanied by 
a spirit of mutual forbearance and accommodation. In the December, 
1924, issue of United Empire, the journal of the Royal Colonial Insti- 
tute, is found an article entitled ‘‘Canada, the United States, and Great 
Britain.’’ The object of the author seems to be to promote a correct un- 
derstanding between the three countries named in the title, and with 
this we heartily agree. With his further contention that such under 
standing is not furthered by American anti-British Fourth-of-July dem- 
onstrations we also agree. But when he sets up the proposition that 
throughout the 140 years that have elapsed since American indepen- 
dence was achieved the conduct of Canada in her relations with the 
United States has been always spotless, and that of the United States 
invariably the reverse, the argument leaves us cold. We would not 
dream of arguing that the conduct of our country over fourteen decades 
of close and frequently contentious relationship with our northern 
neighbor has always been free from error, but we are equally indisposed 
to accept the proposition that it has never been so. Indeed, the author 
himself seems, inferentially at least, to perceive the possibility that his 
countrymen may sometimes have erred when he states that ‘‘there are 
no perfect nations, whatever ultra-patriotie citizens may claim.’’ We 
accept this as applied to the United States; and we see no reason why it 
does not apply equally to Canada. We are more than willing to draw 
the mantle of oblivion over ancient occasions of discord, but not on the 
basis of stultifying the conduct of our country from the dawn of its 
independent existence as a natiun are sympathetic and harmonious re- 
lations with the great empire of which we formerly constituted a part 
to be established or fostered. The author quotes with seeming approval 
a statement of Stanley Baldwin on the oceasion of the first Walter Page 
Memorial Lecture: ‘‘If people could be persuaded to refrain from 
public speaking till they had qualified as interpreters, it would be a 


much better thing on both sides of the Atlantic.’’ To this we say Amen, 


and we venture to commend its prayerful consideration to the author 
of the article in which we find it quoted. 
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(Consider the Declaration of Independence, the corner stone of whose 
truth that all men are created equal. 


eument is the ‘‘self-evident”’ 
born in Detroit 


, day in March, 1925 some eighty-five babies were 
of them made the first page of the daily paper, over a column being 
ited to his advent; the other eighty-four did not. What, it may be 
sked, can a new-born baby do to compel such generous treatment at 
e hands of a hard-boiled city editor? This one, gentle reader, adopted 


advice of Oliver Wendell Holmes, given in another eonnection, and 


eted his grandfather with diseretion. The possessions of the grand- 


include three other grandchildren and material 


father in question 
property popularly supposed to be worth a billion dollars or more 
foreover, this wealth is increasing at a rate which renders it not at all 

probable that each grandchild will eventually inherit the equivalent of 

- entire present estate. 

Wealth is but a synonym for power. In his home city alone, over one 
indred thousand men go to their daily toil at the behest of tl 
Seattered over the face of the earth are thousands more 
At his nod forests are leveled, mines de 


1¢ baby ’s 


erandfather. 
who daily do his bidding. 
polled, huge vessels plough the ocean, rivers are harnessed. 
The grandfather has used his enormous power wisely on 


and cities 


leap into being. 
whole, and he would be a bold man who should venture to name 
would better serv the inter- 


‘ 


who should venture to say 


the 
iit 


ther human being in whose hands it 


ests of mankind. Still bolder would he be 
leeades hence 


vhat use the baby will make of it two or three d 
What will the other eighty-four babies inherit? This the reporter 
s not told us: in fact, he is oblivious of their existence, apparently, 
nd only by resort to the city board of health have we been able to 
Their advent is not news, for upwards of one hundred 


learn of it. 
babies make their bow on the stage of ‘‘dynamic’’ Detroit every day in 


As far as most of them are concerned no city editor will 


the year. 
ever be troubled with the problem of assigning them front-page spaces 
‘rom the cradle to the grave their progress will be shrouded in the 
obseurity which characterizes the annals of the poor. If star-gazing 
Thomas Jefferson were to be called on anew to write the Declaration 
would he take as his starting-point the ‘‘self-evident’’ truth that babies 
are born equal? 


Next to the column announcing the baby’s advent stands a notice of 
who came to America, a 


one Patrick MeGovern (nationality not stated 
established 


ago. In time he 


penniless immigrant, a third of a century 
a business in a small tool shed lighted by a single kerosene lamp 
he has a splendidly-equipped office in a great city tower, while to his credit 


Today 
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stands a long list of worthy engineering achievements, it being his fort, 
apparently, to take over and carry to success any project given up hy 
others as impossible of execution; the particular thing responsible for 
the current news notice is the awarding to him of a $14,000,000 contrac: 
to build a section of the subway in Philadelphia. What use the billion 
aire baby may make of his talents, no one may venture to guess; what 
use the penniless immigrant has made of his, all men may know. Pon- 
dering the matter, we are still in doubt how Jefferson would begin. 
called upon anew to draft the Declaration. 


In the spring of 1808 Albert Gallatin, a wise and able financier, su) 
mitted to the United States Senate a voluminous report on the subject 
of roads and eanals. There were then no railroads in Ameriea, ot 
course, but certain short lines had been laid in England (the ears p: 
pelled by horse power), and the reports made of the ease with which 
loaded vehicles were transported over them had induced some hopeful 
visionaries to think they might be introduced with profit in America. 
The Gallatin report, however, of some 200 massive pages, pins all its 
hope for the future development of highways in this country on turn 
pikes and canals. As for railroads, the innovation is discussed wit) 
less than a page of comment, the conclusion being reached that so far as 
America is concerned they are ‘‘out of the question as to the carriage of 
common Articles.’’ 

Thus summarily was the railroad dismissed on the oceasion of what 
is said to be the first mention of it in American literature. Forty-five 
years later the federal government reached the point of issuing its 
first official information about railroads; even then the data given were 
securely hidden from curious eyes by being buried near the end of the 
document under the caption ‘‘ Notices of Internal Improvements in 
Each State.”’ 

What the railroad has since done for America we need not pause here 
to recite; nor could we, for the task would exceed our capacity no less 
than it would our space. Preparations are already under way for the 
observance, five years hence, of the first centennial of the railroad in 
America. No more significant centennial, it may safely be affirmed, 
will ever be witnessed by men of this generation. 


From the safe ground of history we turn to the more hazardous field 
of prediction. The development of civilization has progressed hand in 
hand with the evolution of transportation. Thus will it be in the future, 
as it has been in the past. The mastery of the air, whose infant be- 
ginnings the present generation has achieved, will inaugurate a new 
age of human development. Three-quarters of a century hence will be 
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} 


served a centennial more imposing than the one which now impends 


centennial of aerial transportation. 





Paavo Nurmi stands in need of no publicits at our hand We men 
him here merely beeause he is made the unintended medium for 
revival of a myth concerning the American Indian which seems to 

widespread currency. Preparations are under way, we learn 
our favorite sporting page, for a race in Los Angeles between the 

Finnish Mereury and a selected group of Indian athletes from the school 

Riverside. The Indians, we are told, ‘‘resent the notion that a pak 
ee from Finland ean beat the American Indian at his own game 
lurance running,’’ and the reporter enlarges further upon the ‘‘ pro 

ial endurance of the redskin.”’ 

[he particular redskins in question may or may not beat the paleface 

m Finland, but if they do it will avail nothing to establish the his 

rical proposition that the Indian was ever the white man’s superior in 
ts of physical prowess, even those of his ‘‘own game.’’ Frontiers 

like Daniel Boone and Jim Bridger mastered the traditional lore 
the Indian and more than demonstrated their superiority to him on 

; own chosen ground. In the particular matter of long-distance run 

ng there are plenty of instances on record which serve to establish our 
reneral proposition. To mention but two from the history of early 

Chieago alone, Major Whistler defeated a famous Indian runner in a 

ve-mile race, on whose outeome red warriors and white alike had 

gered all their available property; while Gurdon S. Hubbard de 
feated by miles in an all-day seventy-five mile race a similar tribal 
champion. Nurmi’s defeat will not suffice to establish the ‘‘tradi 
nal superiority’’ of the Indian at the game of long-distance running, 
nor will his triumph go to show that ‘‘civilization has sapped the pro 
rbial endurance’’ of the redskins who oppose him 

Opportunities rich in potential historical results await the collector in 
obvious no less than in unexpected places, and there are few collections 

f historical manuscripts which might not receive valuable accessions if 


those who are more actively interested in them would make reasonable 


effort to build them up. An interesting illustration of our point is 
afforded by a recent find of valuable historical treasures in Canada 
William Kirby was a well-known Canadian scholar of the last century 
Born in England and educated in Cincinnati, he beeame a Canadian by 
election, and for over sixty years prior to his death in 1906 was a resi 
dent of Niagara-on-the-Lake. Here he edited a newspaper, served for 
i quarter of a century as collector of customs, and achieved, by way of 


permanent vocation, a reputation as one of Canada’s foremost literary 
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workers. In 1906 he died at an advanced age, 
resides in the house which was formerly his home. 
Were it not for the fact that in our own limited experience we | 
encountered numerous similar eases in the ‘‘States,’’ it might see 
strange that no Canadian historian or collector had ever thought 
worth his while to inquire concerning possible historical and literary 
treasures accumulated by such a man. Recently, however, Dr. L. A 
Pierce, editor of the ‘‘Makers of Canadian Literature Series’’ 


volume of which is devoted to Kirby), chanced to be at Niagara-on-t}y 


Lake, where a friend pointed out to him the old home of Kirby. ‘* Obey 


ing a sudden impulse,’’ we are told by the Montreal Gazctte of Mare) 7, 


1925, which devotes two columns to an aceount of what followed, tly 
Toronto editor ‘‘decided to knock at the door.’’ His inquiry concen 
ing papers that Kirby might have left was met with the informati: 
that the house contained ‘‘several big boxes of them.’’ Their examin 
tion disclosed a collection of valuable correspondence covering 1 
merely the period of Kirby’s own long career, but reaching back into 
the past as far as the beginning of the American Revolution. The ex 
planation of this latter fact is that as a scholar Kirby diligently collected 
whatever pertained to this war-swept portion of the Canadian-Ameri 
can frontier. Here is not the place to undertake any detailed account 
of the papers found, and it will suffice our readers to say that, Canadiai 
matters aside, they appear to contain valuable material bearing on th 
Revolution and on the Iroquois Confederacy. Professor W. T. Allison, 
from whose report of the discovery we derive our information, char: 
terizes it as ‘‘probably one of the richest literary and historical dis 
coveries yet reserved for any Canadian to explore.’’ If history be 
science, as some enthusiastic devotees ardently contend, surely thi 
methods employed in the preservation of its materials are very far fron 
being scientifie. 

The ‘‘god of things as they are’’ must frequently wear a sardoni: 
grin as he contemplates the ways of milling humankind. To Americans 
no more sinister warfare was ever carried on, probably, than that waged 
by the British, in conjunction with their red allies, along the New York 
frontier during the Revolution. One of the finds among the Kirby) 
papers is a diary and letters written by Daniel Claus, an officer and 
agent of the British government. 


Claus, it would seem, was decidedly 
pious. 


He was charged with the duty of reporting to the government on 
. Lt 5 5 
the Iroquois conduct of the war. In one letter to Seotland Yard, No 


vember 16, 1780, is an aceount of a Mohawk prayer-book which th 
writer ‘‘eorrected and had reprinted’’ the year before. Only a few ot 
the 1000 copies printed had been bound, because (among other reasons 


and a grandson stil] 
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Claus wished the remainder to carry a frontispiece ‘‘representing His 
Majesty handing the book to the Indians.’’ The same letter observes 
it Sir John Johnson, by whom the writer had intended sending the 
prayerbooks to England had returned the preceding month from laying 
aste the enemy’s country ‘‘to the frontiers of Albany and Tryon 
County.’’ To any who have read such a volume as the Annals of Tryon 
County we commend the spectacle of the leader of these savages carry 
Mohawk prayer-books to England, and the reporter of them, dwell 
g in the self-same letter on the pious hope that ‘‘our excellent church 
will shortly revert itself to its pristine lustre and glory.’’ 


A movement of much significance for the preservation of the histori 
records of Canada (and therewith, to a considerable degree, the his 
tory of the United States) is deseribed in a recent report, issued both in 
French and in English, by Arthur G. Doughty on The Canadian Ar 
es and Its Activities. The historical background of Canada leads, 

of course, to England and Franee, its 320 years of civilized development 
being divided almost equally into the French and the English periods of 
lomination. Both the French and the English administrators of Cana 


da were in the habit of carrying home with them the papers pertaining 


t 
to their régimes. In recent years a determined effort has been made to 
trace and recover these records, but for reasons that will readily oceur 


to the reader it has made but slow progress. 
At this juncture there came to its aid a gifted son of Canada who is 


writing his name large in the annals of contemporary England, Sir 


Campbell Stuart. Gifted with a remarkable personality and an en 
during love of Canada, and occupying by reason of native talent a 
position of rare strategic influence, he conceived and has carried through 
the design of organizing an English and a French Canadan History 
Society, whose membership is largely composed of persons representing 
families prominent in the historie past of Canada. The patronage of 
the king of England and of the president of France have been enlisted 
in the enterprise, and the French Society was inaugurated in dramatie 
fashion with a great banquet in the famous Galerie des Batailles at 
Versailles, October 28, 1924. Here, side by side, sat the present-day 
heads of the families of Montealm and Wolfe and the present-day lead 
ers of republican France and imperial Britain. Already tangible r 
sults of importance for Canadian history have been registered. Under 
the driving power of Sir Campbell Stuart’s magnetie personality the 
work now fairly inaugurated should produce consequences of increasing 


importance as the years pass. 


A measure of great interest to American historical workers, no less 
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than to Canadian, is the announcement by Sir Robert Kindersley, goy 
ernor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, made at the banquet whi 


signalized the inauguration of the Canadian History Society i; x 
England, that since 1918 the Company has been engaged in thy = 
task of indexing and organizing its records, accompanied by the a 
promise that ‘‘at the earliest possible moment they will be made " 
available to those who are interested in the history of Canada.’’ The 7 
papers which from time immemorial have reposed in the Company's : 
Canadian fur trade posts are being sent to London and there index: ‘ 
and the governor’s announcement distinctly intimates that as soon as 2 
this work shall have been accomplished some scheme of publication \ P 


be formulated and begun. Speaking in response to much ‘‘eriticism’ 
made in recent years over the Company’s ‘‘obstinaey’’ in denying 
scholars aecess to its records, Governor Kindersley claims eredit on its 
behalf (and we cheerfully repeat the claim) for at least having possessio 
of the records of its activities over a period of 250 years. To have saved 
them constitutes a notable service to the history not merely of Canada, 
but of the United States as well. We hail with corresponding joy, 

therefore, the announcement that the directors of the Company are 
*‘doing their utmost’’ to get the documents into form for public use, | 
and the promise that they will be placed at the disposal of the public 

at large at the earliest practicable moment. 


The review, elsewhere in this issue, of Browne’s life of Governor 
Altgeldt may serve as the introduction to a bit of reminiscence. Som: 
twenty-odd years ago the undergraduates of a certain mid-western col 
lege arranged with the Governor, then nearing the close of his life, to 
deliver an address on the annual Y. M. C. A. leeture course. The sub- 
ject advertised has long been forgotten, but the purport of the message, 
an appeal to the spirit of idealism latent in young manhood, comes 
clearly to mind after an interval of almost a quarter of a century. For 
lack of a college auditorium the annual lecture course was habitually 
given in the largest church building in town. When, however, the 
church trustees learned of Altgeldt’s engagement they declined to per- 
mit him to speak in their edifice, this notwithstanding the eminent]) 
proper theme appointed for his discourse. Several consequences fol- 
lowed upon the heels of this dictum: The collegians bestirred them- 
selves to provide a substitute auditorium by equipping the new college 
gymnasium building with a rostrum and chairs; Mr. Altgeldt, who was 
to have been paid for his lecture, on learning of the situation offered to 
give it gratis to the young men; and the occasion aroused more local 
interest and drew a larger audience than it would have done in the 
absence of the circumstances noted. 
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\ decade or so passed, the soul of Altgeldt had long since winged its 
t to a more peaceful clime than the state of Illinois, and as a sup- 
were invited to offer our aid in a wholesale 


sed historical scholar we 
Chieago. The particular 


of reform of the street nomenclature of 


e evolved required the designating of streets in given localities 
some half 


names beginning with a given letter of the alphabet 
A were called for, and it 
to recommend lists 


street names beginning with was our 
along with several other historical ‘‘experts’’ 


mes, Which would subsequently be assembled and sifte« 
the City eouneil 


1 by a com 


4 


tee on revision, in preparation for submission to 
Recalling the ineident of our college days, we determined to include in 
list the name of Altgeldt, although with no expectation that it 
ld seriously be considered by the sifting committee. Much to our 
the same recommendation had 


prise we subsequently learned that 
and still more to our sur- 


made independently by several others; 
ise it was accepted by the committee. 
Thus had the pendulum of public opinion veered, in this short space 
time, with respect to the merits of John Peter Altgeldt; and thus 
new was illustrated contemporary public opinion 


the truism that 
supplies but a shifting and uncertain verdict upon the character and 


tions of men in publie life. 


He was ever a loyal Democrat 
Blessed are they that die in the Lord 
lhe lines we quote have no bearing on the League of Nations, the 
rship-versus-battleship controversy, or any other pending political 
ssue. Rather they serve to call attention to an interesting and exten 
sive historical-genealogical enterprise which is being prosecuted in the 
The state began to keep its vital statistics (at least 


State of Michigan. 
Prior to this time such data have 


theoretically ) with the year 1867. 
ever been systematically compiled throughout the state of Michigan. 
A few years ago the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society undertook 
to organize the compilation by counties, from such sources as the county 
ind other local records, cemetery inscriptions, ete., of the vital statistics 

the several counties for the period prior to 1867 when the state law 
effect. Somewhat simultaneously the 
Revolution of Michigan became actively 
general sponsorship the 


the subject took 


covering 
Daughters of the American 
interested in the same field, and under their 
work of compiling the records is proceeding in many sections of the 
state. In Hillsdale County the survey has been completed, and in Oak 
land and some others much progress has been made. 

The magnitude of such a task becomes readily apparent from the fact 
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that for Hillsdale County, which contains no considerable city, sevent, 
six cemeteries were canvassed and some 20,000 records were copied 
This phase of the work, although but one portion of the self-appointed 

task, constitutes perhaps its most picturesque aspect. Even the el, 
ment of humor was not lacking, as our opening inscription disclos 
Whether the one with which we close should be classed as humor or » 
we leave the reader to determine : 

I am gone, but remember, my friend 

That some day you must come to sce me 

Unless you go to the other place. 


As we go to press we are informed that the new wing which has bee: 
added to the building oceupied by the Publie Archives of Canada 
Ottawa is almost completed and will be taken over by the department 
within the next few weeks. It is a fire-proof stone building thre 
stories high, with floor space on each story of 174’ x 50’, and has also 
large basement suitable for storage purposes. The space available f 
the use of the Archives will be more than doubled and it will be possible 
not only to improve the arrangement of the records but also to afford 
much more accommodation for visiting historical workers. The ground 
floor of the new wing will be devoted to the exhibition of the more im 
portant and more valuable treasures of the department. One room wil! 
be assigned to the Northeliffe Collection, which has been presented to t 
Publie Archives of Canada by Sir Leicester Harmsworth as a memorial 
of his brother, the late Lord Northeliffe. This collection ineludes the 
Monckton Papers and many other precious documents and relies con- 
nected with Wolfe, Montcalm, and the events of the Seven Years’ War 
in America. In adjoining rooms will be placed several other important 
gifts recently acquired by Dr. Doughty, the Keeper of the Records. 


Opportunely to our hand as these notes are being prepared comes the 
second annual report and proceedings of the British Columbia Histori 
eal Association, with an encouraging record of progress during the year 
just closed. The most interesting single event of the year was the 
unveiling, August 13, 1924, of a memorial cairn and tablet at Nootka 
Sound, Vancouver Island, to Captains Cook and Vancouver and to the 
Spanish occupants of Friendly Cove from 1789 to 1795. For this event 
a score of members of the Society made the somewhat extensive journey 
from Victoria by steamer to Nootka Sound. Upon arrival at Friendly 
Cove ‘‘a scene was witnessed similar to that which took place in 1773, 
when Captain Cook made his first acquaintance with this coast. Two 
canoes with natives set out from shore, one manned by women and the 
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with men in ceremonial dress. The canoes were paddled round 
ship three times to the accompaniment of a chant of welcome, as was 
‘custom of old.’’ The ceremonies ineluded an address of weleome 
Chief Napoleon Maquinna, a direct descendant of the original Nootkan 
ef, Maquinna. The visitors witnessed Indian dances, saw the place 
re Meares’s ship was launched and the lake described by John Jewitt 
s moving narrative of his dolorous captivity here. They also visited 
Indian village-site which Jewitt describes as the wintering place of 
ef Maquinna, and at Friendly Cove uncovered some bricks forming 
t of the Spanish bake-house of 1790. 


From North Dakota comes news that the seventh volume of Collections 

the State Historical Society is ready for distribution. In South 

Dakota Doane Robinson has recently brought out Volume XII of the 

State Historical Collections and is now engaged in seeing through the 
ess the Encyclopaedia of South Dakota, mentioned in our last issue; 
addition he is supervising the taking of the fourth inter-decennial 
nsus of the state. 


The Minnesota History Bulletin, having completed a deeade of useful 


existence, will henceforth appear, it is announced, under a new name 


1 with altered composition generally. The motive for the changes 
nnounced seems to be a desire to render the publication popular as well 
as scholarly. In addition to scholarly contributions to knowledge, each 
imber is to contain ‘‘some material designed to have wider popular 
ppeal or to be useful to teachers of Minnesota history in the schools.’”’ 
In the opinion of the present observer such a change in the policy of the 
sponsors of the Bulletin as the one announced cannot fail to insure for 
t a greater measure of service to the commonwealth than it has rendered 


heretofore. 


The State Historical Society of Iowa has in press a volume on County 
Government and Administration in Iowa, which will appear as Volume 
IV of the Jowa Applied History Series. The book consists of a series 
f studies on county government and administration by Jacob Van Ek, 
Jay J. Sherman, William A. Jackson, J. R. MeVicker, Earl S. Full 
brook, Ivan L. Pollock, and Kirk H. Porter. 

Members of the staff of the State Historical Society are giving a 
series of radio talks on topics in Iowa history from the broadeasting 
station of the State University of Iowa. 

Bearing date February 15, 1925, and a eaption stating that it is pub 
lished bi-monthly, the first issue of the Green Bay Historical Bulletin 
eomes to hand. The initial number is a pamphlet of twelve pages filled 
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with just the sort of interesting local lore which any intelligent perso) 
likes to know about his home community but which, ordinarily, he does 
not know. Green Bay, which once vainly aspired to become the eapit 

of Wisconsin, may find consolation in the reflection that she possesses 
perhaps the most enterprising local historical society of the Great Lakes 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin reports the acquisition 
an extensive file of Kenosha newspapers numbering fifty-eight bow 
volumes and covering the period 1840-75. Kenosha was an early cente: 
of New England learning and leadership in Wisconsin, and the aecquisi 
tion of a newspaper file from this community is more significant th 
similar file from many another community might be. 

In September, 1925 the Society will begin publication in the Wiscon 
sin Magazine of History of a biography of William Penn Lyon, chie: 
justice of the Supreme Court for a period of years ending in 1893. Th 
biography will run through four issues of the magazine. The magazin 
will also publish, beginning with the June issue, the memoirs of Henry 
Stern, formerly prominent business-man of Milwaukee. 


For many years the Wisconsin Historical and Archeological Societies 
have been in the habit of conducting pilgrimages during the summer 
months to points of historical interest throughout the state. More re- 
cently the Minnesota Historical Society has been holding historical con 
ventions on a somewhat ambitious seale in different sections of the stat: 
On June 17-18 a joint Wisconsin-Minnesota historical gathering will |x 
held at the neighboring cities of La Crosse and Winona. The historical 
heritage of the two commonwealths is identical to a large degree, and 
such a joint assemblage should prove both interesting and profitable to 
all concerned. 

Preparations are under way for the observance of the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the founding of the Wisconsin Archeological Society. T 
great amount of useful service performed by this society, with but 
limited funds at its disposal, constitutes at once an object lesson and an 
inspiration to those of other commonwealths than Wisconsin who enter- 
tain a regard for things archeological. To a greater extent than is com 
monly the ease, the Wisconsin society is the lengthened shadow of one 
man, Charles E. Brown, its secretary, and chief of the State Historical 
Museum. 


To the Museum the widow of Major General Haan, commander of the 
Thirty-second Division in the World War, has recently given the medals, 
decorations, and other military mementos of her late husband. They 
will find permanent resting place in a case in the World War history room 
of the Museum. Nearby repose the battle-flags carried by the regiments of 
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Thirty-second Division throughout the war, while on an adjoining 
| hangs a life-size portrait of General Haan. It was our pleasure, some 
rs since, to escort General Haan on the occasion of his first visit to 
Museum, and we recall with interest a discussion, between him and 
General Charles King over the merits of Verestchagin’s painting of the 
tle of Santa Ana, in which both generals had participated some 


twenty years before. 


The eent nnial of the founding of Jacksonville, Illinois, once the home 
Stephen A. Douglas and many another departed worthy will b 
brated this summer. The April issue of the Journal of the Illinois 

State Historical Society is devoted to the Jacksonville centennial. Of 
greater popular interest, perhaps, will be an historical pageant in early 
October, given under the direction of Thomas Wood Stevens of the 
Art Institute of Chieago. 

We commend to the attention of our efficient advertising manager 
experience of Professor Archer B. Hulburt, who writes that the 

esponse to the notice about the new series of the Crown Collection of 
ips dealing with The Transcontinental Trails, formerly printed in this 

Review ‘‘was all that could have been expected.’’ Volume I of the 
series was issued late in the winter and Volume II was to follow in May; 

two volumes show the Oregon Trail from Independence, Mo., to the 
Idaho line, and also the Mormon Trail and the Nebraska City-Fort 
Kearney Road. Volumes III and IV of the series are to be issued in 
1926. 

A convention at Benton Harbor of the Michigan Pioneer and Histori 

| Society and federated organizations of Berrien County is scheduled 

for June 3, 4, and 5. Among the speakers who will address the several 
eetings are Professor Robert M. Wenley of the department of philoso 

phy, University of Michigan, whose topic is ‘‘Is a New Era upon Us?’’ 

former Governor Chase 8S. Osborn, topie ‘‘Pioneering’’; former Senator 

William Alden Smith of Grand Rapids, and Arnold Mulder of Holland, 
ithor of The Outbound Road and other volumes of fiction. 


A semi-centennial edition of the Nashville Banner, issued April 5, 
1925, contains many articles pertaining to the early history of Nashvill 
and the adjoining region. Ineluded is one on ‘‘The Naming of Nash 
ville’? by Dr. Archibald Henderson of the University of North Caro 
lina which sets forth the facts concerning Judge Henderson’s agency in 
this matter, derived from Henderson’s original manuscript, which is 
still preserved. 


Another centennial which the year 1925 marks is that of the old-age 
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visit of La Fayette to the United States. The distinguished visitor Wi 
spent the early part of April in what is now the state of Alabama, ep. _ 
tering it at Fort Mitchell and traversing thence the old Federal Road ir 
to a point a short distance east of Montgomery. At Montgomery | 

took passage in a steamboat for Mobile and New Orleans. Much eurren: 

interest has been aroused in Alabama over the centennial and in po BH 
less than six places in the state commemorative exercises, more or less of 
elaborate, have been prepared. u. 


In our September, 1924 issue was noted the establishment at Tula) 
University of the Department of Middle American Research, under thy 
directorship of Dr. William Gates. Mr. Frans Blom, who is considered 
an authority on Mexican and Central American archeology has no 
joined the staff of the department, and on February 19, 1925 he Jef: 
New Orleans upon a five months’ field trip to the Maya country of 
Mexico. <A cablegram received from Mr. Blom March 24 announced 
the making of valuable archeological finds in connection with the work 
of the expedition. 


Borrowing a word from the terminology of librarians, we ‘‘cumulate”’ 
here the reports that have come to hand of changes and developments 
connected with the teaching end of the historical profession in e field 
eovered by this Review: Professor R. C. MeGrane of the U -ersity 
of Cincinnati gives instruction at the University of Nebraska du ag the 
first half of the summer session, and at the University of Tex: — uring as 
the second half. Arthur C. Cole of Ohio State University 0. s in- 
struction at the New Brookings Graduate School of Economies and | 
Government, Washington, D. C., during the spring quarter. Logan 
Esarey and Prescott W. Townsend of Indiana University will enjoy 
leave of absence for the year 1925-26. Professor Esarey’s place will | 
supplied by Dr. R. C. Buley. Isaae J. Cox of Northwestern Universit) 





has leave of absence for fifteen months beginning in July, 1925. He will t 
teach at Columbia University during the summer and at Stanford dur- 


ing the autumn. In January he will leave for Chili, returning there- 
from in September, 1926. E. Merton Coulter of the University of Georgia 
will teach at Wisconsin during the summer session. William O. Lynch 
of Indiana and Frank L. Owsley of Vanderbilt will giv. ourses at tli 
University of Alabama during the summer sessiou.. John *. Pritchett 
of Macalester College will teach at the University of Washington, and 
Joseph Schafer of the State Historical Society of Wiscon. 1 at the 
University of Oregon during the summer. At Colorado, Proressor C. 
Goodykoontz of the department of history serves as activ ‘ea: of th 
College of Arts and Science during the spring and s) ouarters. 
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fred T. Root goes from Wisconsin to the headship of the depart- 
of history in the University of Iowa; Michael Rostofftzeff goes 
Wisconsin to Yale, and Joseph Fuller will be engaged on work 
State Department at Washington. Solon J. Buck of Minnesota 
Louise P. Kellogg of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin will 
summer courses in the University of Wisconsin. Others who will 
‘courses at the summer session of the University of Texas are: G 
Benjamin of the University of Iowa; R. P. Bieber, Washington Uni- 
; Julius W. Pratt, Rutgers University; R. N. Riehard, Simmons 
;$. 8. MeKay, Furman University; and E. M. Violette, Louisiana 


University. 


OUR OWN WHO'S WHO 


Frank H. Hodder (‘‘The Railroad Background of the Kansas-Ne 
ska Act’’) has been since 1891 professor of history in the University 
Kansas, and since 1908 head of the department of history and politi- 
science of the University. 


Verner W. Crane (‘‘Projects for Colonization in the South, 1684 
2’*) is associate professor of history at Brown University. His 
al field of scholarly interest is the colonial, with particular refer 
t‘ ‘he southern frontier and to colonial commerce and society. 


Juli. W. Pratt (‘‘Western Aims in the War of 1812’’) is a member 
th ulty of Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Fre A. Shannon (‘‘State Rights and the Union Army’’) is a mem- 

er of the faculty of the lowa State Teachers College at Cedar Falls. The 
per here prese nted is a portion of a more extensive study on the or- 
ization and administration of the Union army in the Civil War. 


William E. Connelley (‘‘A Journal of the Santa Fe Trail’’) is secre- 
of the Kansas State Historical Society and an authority on matters 
ertaining to the history of Kentucky, Kansas, and the West in general. 
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